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ABSTRACT 


This  thesis  examines  the  educational  ideas  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
relates  them  to  current  theory  and  practice.  The  main  works  of  Augustine 
investigated  in  this  study  are  De  Magistro,  De  Doctrina  Christiana,  and 
De  Catechandis  Rudibus.  De  Magistro  expounds  his  philosophy  of  teaching. 
The  focus  of  the  two  other  books  is  not  primarily  educational,  but  both 
contain  many  practical  recommendations  which  are  still  valid  today. 

The  significance  of  language  in  thinking  and  conveying  thoughts 
and  ideas  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  debate  in  both  modern 
educational  and  philosophical  fields.  The  work  of  the  Logical  Positivists 
and  the  school  of  Analytical  Philosophy  have,  by  their  references  to 
Augustine,  acknowledged  him  as  an  early  worker  in  this  field.  Augustine 
was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  importance  of  language  in  both 
teaching  and  learning,  as  well  as  the  imperative  need  for  philosophers  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  tool  they  are  using  to  investigate  ideas. 

The  first  chapter  contains  the  life  of  St.  Augustine  from  his  youth 
to  a  little  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  The  latter  part  of  his 
life  was  devoted  to  Christian  teaching  and  debates  with  heretical  sects. 

It  was  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  teaching  in  pagan  institutions  of 
higher  learning  that  he  formulated  the  ideas  which  he  later  applied  when 
faced  with  the  problems  of  determining  the  educational  system  which  would 
foster  and  maintain  Christianity. 

The  suggestions  of  Augustine  in  the  two  main  fields  of  curriculum 
and  teaching  are  explored  in  Chapter  II.  He  formulated  a  curriculum 
based  on  the  liberal  arts,  an  essential  pre-requisite  for  Christian 
studies,  as  well  as  a  necessary  body  of  knowledge  for  the  purpose  of 
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living  in  the  new  society.  Augustine's  advice  to  the  teacher  on  his  role 
as  mentor  and  friend  of  the  pupils  and  his  awareness  of  practical  issues 
which  face  the  teacher  daily  make  his  educational  writings  inspiring  both 
on  the  practical  and  theoretical  planes. 

Augustine's  philosophy  of  education  is  examined  in  the  third  chapter. 
While  much  of  his  writing  on  language  interpretation  and  memory  is  valid, 
his  philosophy  of  teaching  as  set  out  in  De  Magistro  appears  to  have  but 
little  bearing  on  the  practical  applications  of  his  own  educational  theory. 
Considerations  of  the  problems  involved  in  communication  through  language 
have  currently  been  receiving  attention  by  philosophers  and  educationalists 
and  the  comments  of  Augustine  on  language  and  teaching  as  a  point  of  de¬ 
parture  contain  many  authentic  observations  which  remain  relevant. 

The  fourth  chapter  examines  some  of  the  modern  implications  of 
Augustine's  educational  and  philosophical  ideas.  On  the  practical  side, 
much  of  his  advice  to  the  teachers  of  his  day  remains  valid  and  pertinent 
in  our  modern  technological  era.  Though  science  now  occupies  a  larger 
section  of  the  curriculum,  Augustine's  basic  foundations  of  liberal 
studies  are  still  followed.  His  advice  on  readiness,  on  individual 
differences,  and  on  streaming,  bears  on  problems  in  the  educational  field 
which  are  still  urgent.  Until  the  present  century,  Augustine's  ideas  on 
language  and  its  functions  were  never  refuted.  While  certain  modern 
philosophers  disagree  with  him,  his  original  work  has  not  been  completely 
abandoned,  but  has  formed  the  starting  point  for  contemporary  linguistic 
philosophical  discussion.  On  the  place  of  memory  in  learning,  little  has 
been  added  to  the  fundamental  recommendations  of  Augustine,  though  much 
clarification  has  been  accomplished.  On  the  modern  scene,  Augustine's 
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theory  of  Divine  Illumination  has  little  revelance,  possibly  because  he 
failed  to  leave  a  valid  logical  and  lucid  account  of  the  rationale  for 
this. 

This  examination  of  Augustine's  educational  and  philosophical 
ideas  is  not  only  interesting  historically.  His  ability  to  penetrate 
profoundly  and  explain  lucidly  issues,  whether  practical  or  theoretical, 
still  serves  to  illuminate  and  stimulate.  The  issues,  which  Augustine 
chose  to  expound,  whether  educational  or  philosophical,  are  basic  and 
therefore  remain  the  object  of  considerable  debate. 
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PREFACE 


The  general  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  describe  the  educational 
suggestions  of  St.  Augustine,  and  to  relate  both  his  educational  philosophy 
and  his  practical  advice  to  modern  educational  problems.  While  many 
critical  dissertations  have  been  published  on  the  theological  aspect  of 
Augustine's  life  and  work,  very  little  has  been  written  about  his 
educational  ideas. 

A  short  life  of  St.  Augustine  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  has  been  included  in  order  to  show  that  the  era  in  which  he  lived 
was  a  time  of  exciting  and  important  changes,  possibly  the  most  important 
that  have  occurred  in  the  Christian  Church.  The  new  society,  freed  from 
persecution,  had  to  be  educated  to  fulfil  its  functions  towards  both  State 
and  Church,  and  to  assume  its  responsibility  for  spreading  the  doctrine  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  Former  educational  ideas  were  not  ruthlessly  dis¬ 
carded  by  Augustine,  but  were  adapted  and  altered  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  Christian  society.  Augustine  realized  that  the  liberal  arts  could  form 
the  foundation  of  his  educational  policy  and  this  has  been  retained  to  the 
present  century. 

The  effect  of  his  educational  policy  on  medieval  schools  and  on  the 
Catholic  schools  of  the  present  time,  has  been  very  considerable,  and  is 
readily  apparent.  Less  known  but  equally  significant  is  the  fact  that 
Augustine  chose  to  discuss  so  many  aspects  which  are  basic  issues  of 
education  and  philosophy.  He  formulated  concepts  which  remain  the  basis 
of  the  critical  issues  which  are  still  hotly  debated  by  educational 
writers  concerned  with  both  secular  and  non-secular  education. 
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CHAPTER  I 


ST.  AUGUSTINE  AND  HIS  AGE 

The  seventy-six  years  of  St.  Augustine's  life  are  years  of  extreme 
importance  in  the  history  of  Christian  culture.  His  lifetime  overlapped 
the  lives  of  such  outstanding  Fathers  as  Basil  (died  379),  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  (died  395),  Ambrose  (died  397),  John  Chrysostom  (died  407),  and 
Jerome  (died  420).  But  in  spite  of  their  brilliance,  Augustine  out¬ 
shines  them  all. 

The  fall  of  the  Eternal  City,  Rome,  in  410  and  the  disintegration 

and  distress  which  followed,  did  not  deter  Augustine  in  his  work  of 

unifying  the  African  church  or  refuting  the  Pelagians.  To  him,  in  later 

life,  the  ruin  of  civilization  and  the  destruction  of  the  Empire  were  not 

the  most  important  things.  From  his  earliest  youth,  Augustine's  ardent 

desire  for  truth  and  happiness  was  the  fundamental  trait  of  his  thought: 

"Truth,  Truth,  how  inwardly  did  even  then  the  marrow  of  my  soul  pant 
1 

after  Thee."  His  first  venture  in  happiness  was  connected  with 

material  goods,  and  he  sought  the  solution  of  perennial  human  problems 
in  several  contemporary  interpretations  of  life.  The  Manichean  claim 
of  truth  was  rejected  on  materialistic  grounds,  while  in  the  scepticism 
of  the  New  Academy,  he  found  no  solution  to  the  problems  of  truth  and 
happiness . 

Augustine  had  been  engaged  in  scholarly  pursuits  from  his  youth, 
and  his  contributions  to  Christian  theology  and  to  knowledge  in  general, 
are  of  the  first  importance.  The  discovery  of  "a  priori"  principles  of 

^Confessions,  III,  vi,  10. 
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logic,  mathematics,  ethics  and  aesthetics  meant  for  Augustine  the  con¬ 
quest  of  scepticism.  He  was  able  to  reach,  through  a  'world  of  ideas' 
as  understood  by  Plato,  and  through  Neo-Platonism,  the  conclusion  of 
the  existence  of  an  unchangeable  and  eternal  essential  Truth,  God. 

His  life  may  be  divided  into  four  periods:  his  early  pagan  life, 
(354  -  387),  his  struggle  against  the  Manichees  (387  -  400),  his  re¬ 
futation  of  the  Donatists  (400  -  412),  and  his  controversy  with  the 
Pelagians  (412  -  430).  This  thesis,  however,  will  not  be  concerned 
with  Augustine's  theological  disputes,  or  with  the  many  works  written 
to  combat  heresies.  But  it  will  attempt  to  show  that  during  the  first 
few  years  after  his  conversion,  he  was  mainly  concerned  with  expounding 
his  ideas  on  teaching,  attempting  to  elucidate  principles  of  both  con¬ 
tent  and  method.  He  exhorted  teachers  to  adopt  what  he  termed  "right 
thinking,  reasoning  on  the  facts  of  the  objective  world  and  human  ex¬ 
perience.""*’  In  turn  the  teachers  were  to  inculcate  in  their  pupils 
these  same  principles.  As  he  was  concerned  with  first  principles, 
Augustine's  ideas  concerning  both  the  content  and  method  of  education 
have  much  validity  today.  He  was  fitted  to  do  this,  because  he  him¬ 
self  had  had  more  than  twelve  years  of  training  and  experience  in 
teaching  and  could  combine  this  empirical  experience  with  his  prag¬ 
matic  thought. 

In  his  works,  De  Magistro  and  De  Doctrina  Christiana,  he  deals 
with  the  place  of  language  in  life  and  learning.  He  re-iterates  the 
basic  Ciceronian  concepts,  "to  instruct,  to  move,  to  delight,"  in  an 

^Tourscher,  F.A.  "St.  Augustine,  the  Christian  Schoolman." 
in  Augustinian  Studies,  St.  Augustine's  College,  Catholic  University, 
Washington,  D.C.  1937.  p.  7. 
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age  of  sophistry.  He  repeats  that  teaching  and  learning  are  basically 
a  problem  of  language. 

He  condemned  the  superfluities  of  the  rhetorical  usages  of  his 
day,  not  by  attacking  them,  but  by  redefining  fundamentals. 

The  rhetorical  principles  of  Roman  eloquence  were  made  to  stand 
out  above  the  sophistic  technique ...  and  simplicity  above  cadence 
and  euphony.  And  in  his  insistence  upon  truth  and  wisdom  as 
factors  in  persuasion,  he  struck  the  keynote  of  powerful 
oratory  today  and  in  all  ages.-*- 

In  order  to  appreciate  Augustine's  contribution  to  educational 
ideas,  it  is  necessary  to  be  cognizant  of  the  many  political  and  phil¬ 
osophical  conflicts  of  the  contemporary  society,  Augustine's  own 
personal  experience  and  development,  and  the  educational  culture  of 
the  era. 


THE  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  ERA 

Only  forty  years  before  the  birth  of  Augustine,  Constantine 
issued  the  Edict  of  Milan,  (A. D.  311),  in  which  full  freedom  was 
granted  to  Christians  and  others  to  follow  whatever  religion  they 
pleased.  From  the  Christian  standpoint,  it  was  the  beginning  of  a 
new  age.  But  although  official  persecution  ceased,  the  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  paganism  and  Christianity  continued.  Tertullian,  long  before, 
had  declared  that  it  was  no  part  of  religion  to  compel  religion.  The 
omnipotent  state,  organized,  controlled,  and  hierarchical,  recognized 
that  the  domain  of  conscience  was  beyond  its  reach,  and  conscience  is, 
above  all  else,  an  individual  thing.  But  the  alliance  of  church  and 
state  went  beyond  the  sanction  of  freedom  and  conscience.  That  this 
was  an  advantage  to  the  state,  few  will  deny;  but  it  is  a  debatable 

^Riley,  F.K.  "St.  Augustine,  Public  Speaker  and  Rhetorician." 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  Vol.  XXII,  December  1936.  p.  578. 
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question  whether  the  church  gained  by  leaning  on  the  arm  of  civil  power. 
This  new  relationship,  Constantine  had  hoped,  would  strengthen  his 
Empire,  but  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the  Church  itself  was  split  by 
various  'heresies,'  notably  Arianism. 

The  two  leading  ideas  of  this  epoch  --  Rome's  eternity  and  the 
coming  world-end  --  met  and  struggled  in  the  synthesis  of  pagan  and 
Christian  attitudes „  The  coming  world-end,  though  it  had  a  pagan 
history  too,  was  basic  to  Christianity.  Gilbert  Murray,  writing  of 
the  fourth  century,  remarks: 

"The  Christians  were  still,  as  in  Apostolic  times,  pinning 
their  faith  to  the  approaching  end  of  the  world  by  fire. 

They  announced  the  end  of  the  world  as  near,  and  they  re¬ 
joiced  in  the  prospect  of  its  destruction.  History  has 
shown  more  than  once  what  terrible  results  can  be  produced 
by  such  beliefs  as  these  in  the  minds  of  excitable  and 
suffering  populations,  especially  those  of  Eastern  blood. 

It  was  widely  believed  that  Christian  fanatics  had  from 
time  to  time  actually  tried  to  light  fires  which  should 
consume  the  accursed  world,  and  thus  hasten  the  coming  of 
the  Kingdom  which  should  bring  such  incalculable  rewards 
to  their  own  organization  and  plunge  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  everlasting  torments.  To  any  respectable  pagan,  such 
action  was  an  insane  crime  made  worse  by  a  diabolical 
motive. "1 

Added  to  the  dichotomy  of  these  world  ideas,  there  were  such 
practical  dichotomies  as  those  of  Language,  (Greek  and  Latin),  Capitals, 
(Constantinople  and  Rome) ,  and  the  rivalry  between  Eastern  and  Western 
culture.  The  rising  dominance  of  the  East  is  seen  in  the  rise  of  the 
new  capital,  while  the  revival  of  Western  culture  is  evidenced  in  the 
rising  influence  of  North  Africa,  though,  for  the  Church,  this  meant 
the  increasing  power  of  the  Manicheans. 


Murray,  Gilbert.  Five  Stages  of  Greek  Religion, 
pp.  228-9.  Oxford  Clarendon  Press,  1925. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE 

It  was  into  this  age  of  'dualism'  that  Augustine  was  born  on  the 
13th  November  354,  of  a  pagan  father  Patritius  and  a  Christian  mother 
Monica,  at  Tagaste  in  Numidia.  In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the 
times,  he  was  not  baptized,  but  his  mother  signed  him  with  the  cross 
and  touched  his  tongue  with  salt.^  Patritius  was  a  small  landowner 
belonging  to  the  class  of  'curiales,'  provincial  notables  crushed  by 
their  collective  responsibility  in  matters  of  taxation.  Augustine 
relates  in  his  Confessions  that  his  father  was  extremely  kindhearted, 
but  subject  to  fits  of  rage.  His  resources  were  inadequate  to  supply 
his  son  with  the  liberal  education  which  in  the  Later  Empire  was  the 
surest  means  of  advancement „ ^ 

Augustine  went  to  the  'primary'  school  in  his  own  native  town, 

and  then  on  to  Madaura,  the  home  of  Apuleius,  for  his  'secondary' 

studies,  when  he  was  eleven  years  old.  His  studies  were  interrupted 

for  a  year,  owing  to  financial  difficulties,  when  he  was  fifteen,  but 

he  was  helped  to  resume  them  a  year  later  through  the  help  of  a  family 

friend  Romanianus.  He  went  to  Carthage  for  what  would  now  be  regarded 

3 

as  a  University  training.  His  father  died  in  371,  when  Augustine 

was  seventeen.  Augustine  was  not  a  studious  boy  and  he  had  to  be 
4 

forced  to  learn.  He  loved  games,  in  fact  pleasures  of  all  descript¬ 
ions,  and  hated  pain.  His  mother  had  taught  him  to  pray: 

^Confessions  I,  xi,  17. 

2 Ibid. ,  II,  iii,  51. 

Q 

Contra  Academicos  Book  II,  ii,  3. 

^Confessions  I,  xii,  19. 
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"So  even  as  a  boy  I  began  to  pray  to  you,  my  help  and  my  re¬ 
fuge;  to  call  upon  you  I  burst  the  bonds  of  my  tongue,  and 
with  all  the  strong  emotion  that  a  weak  child  can  feel  I 
prayed  to  you  that  I  might  not  be  beaten  at  school.  But  you 
did  not  hear  me,  which  was  a  lesson  in  wisdom  for  me,  and  my 
elders  and  even  my  parents,  who  wanted  no  hurt  to  come  to  me, 
laughed  at  the  floggings  that  hurt  me  so  painf ully . 

The  nature  of  Augustine's  basic  education  deserves  careful 
examination,  for  Augustine's  whole  thought  and  all  his  works  reveal 
both  the  advantages  and  defects  of  his  training.  The  rift  between 
the  Greek  East  and  the  Latin  West,  a  rift  which  was  to  break  the  unity 
of  the  Roman  civilization,  was  growing  at  this  time.  Augustine  en¬ 
joyed  Latin  but  hated  Greek. 

"I  was  initiated  into  the  study  of  Greek  at  an  early  age,  and 
why  it  is  that  I  hated  it  I  have  never  really  understood.  For 
I  loved  Latin  --  the  Latin,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  grammar 
school,  not  that  taught  in  the  elementary  school;  for  the 
elementary  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
was  to  me  as  much  of  a  burden  and  a  punishment  as  Greek  at 

every  stage . For  surely  this  primary  instruction, 

which  gradually,  but  once  and  for  all,  formed  in  me  the  power 
of  reading  anything  I  find  written  and  writing  anything  I  want 
to  write,  was  more  reliable  and  therefore  better  than  the 
later  lessons,  in  which  I  was  obliged  to  memorize  the  wander¬ 
ings  of  Aeneas,  (whoever  Aeneas  was),  while  I  forgot  my  own 
wanderings;  and  to  weep  for  the  death  of  Dido,  who  killed  her¬ 
self  for  love,  while  meanwhile,  wretched  boy,  I  shed  not  a 
single  tear  for  myself  thus  dying  away  from  you,  0  God,  my 
life."2 

Later  on,  as  a  Bishop,  he  realized  how  much  better  his  theolog¬ 
ical  expositions  might  have  been,  but  he  could  never  overcome  his  dislike 
of  Greek.  The  Greek  works  which  he  read  were  those  which  had  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  Latin.  This  fact  affected  the  later  development  of  his 
thought,  both  in  philosophy  and  theology. 


^Mayor,  Andreas.  "The  Boyhood  of  St.  Augustine,"  in  Roman  Readings, 
ed.  Michael  Grant,  p.  450,  Penguin  Books,  1958.  Confessions  I,  ix,  14. 

2 

Ibid. .  p.  451,  I,  xiii,  20„ 
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His  education,  then,  was  an  exclusively  Latin  education,  be¬ 
ginning  with  grammar  and  followed  by  a  meticulous  study  of  the  great 
classics,  Vergil,  Terence,  Sallust  and  Cicero.’*'  On  the  higher  level, 
all  education  included  rhetoric,  the  art  of  speaking  and  consequently 
of  writing.  Rhetoric  was  a  technique  precisely  elaborated  and  rigor¬ 
ously  codified.  Augustine  had  learned  all  the  various  methods  of 
dealing  with  rhetorical  problems;  a  typical  scheme  was  recommended  for 

every  possible  occasion,  and  Augustine  remembered  this  when  writing  in 

2 

praise  of  his  mother.  At  the  schools  of  rhetoric,  often  held  in  the 

'Exedras,'  fine  rooms  attached  to  the  Forum,  lecturers  were  principally 

concerned  with  students  who  studied  law,  and  philosophy  was  often  in 

3 

opposition  to  rhetoric.  Augustine  in  his  researches  when  eighteen, 

relates  how,  on  reading  Hortensius,  an  'Exhortation  to  Philosophy,' 

which  Cicero  had  written  in  the  style  of  Aristotle,  his  affections  were 

4 

altered,  and  "I  was  stirred  with  an  earnest  love  of  wisdom."  The 

search  for  that  truth  was  to  inspire  his  whole  life. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  Augustine,  now  head  of  the  family, 

had  to  find  a  profession,  and  he  became  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  He 

5 

opened  a  school  in  his  home  town  of  Tagaste  in  373,  but  returned  to 
Carthage  in  376  on  his  appointment  to  the  municipal  chair  of 


Marrou,  H.I.  A  History  of  Education  in  Antiquity.  London: 
Sheed  and  Ward,  1956.  p.  278. 

^Confessions  IX,  viii,  17  seq. 

■^Marrou,  H.I.  A  History  of  Education  in  Antiquity,  p.  285 
^Confessions  III,  iv,  7;  VIII,  vii,  17. 

5 Ibid. ,  IV,  iv,  7. 
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rhetoric.  From  the  testimonies  of  his  pupils,  particularly  Alypius 

who  later  became  his  intimate  friend,  it  is  known  that  he  was  an  ex- 

2 

cellent  and  popular  teacher.  After  seven  years  of  teaching  rhetoric 

to  rowdy  young  men,  he  took  a  position  in  Rome,  where  he  found  the 

3 

students  better  behaved,  but  worse  at  paying  their  fees.  These  stud¬ 
ents  were  designated  by  Augustine  as  "breakers  of  faith,  who  for  the 

4 

love  of  money  hold  justice  cheap.  In  384,  Augustine  had  the  good 

fortune  to  obtain,  through  influence,  the  municipal  Chair  of  Rhetoric 
5 

at  Milan.  His  work  at  Milan  was  not  arduous.  He  devoted  the  morn¬ 
ings  to  lectures,  and  the  afternoons  to  visiting  influential  friends 

at  court  in  the  hope  that  he  might  obtain  some  provincial  governorship 

6 

and  "a  wife  with  some  money,  that  she  increase  not  our  charges." 

With  the  achievement  of  this  ambition,  he  had  hoped  to  do  what  many 
great  men  had  done,  and  settle  down  "to  the  study  of  wisdom  in  the 
state  of  marriage."^ 

The  fame  of  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  was  widespread,  and 
Augustine,  as  a  young  teacher  of  rhetoric,  visited  Ambrose's  church 
to  study  the  Bishop's  renowed  elocution,  and  came  away  having  heard 
the  Word.  Augustine's  main  interest  was  the  study  of  Ambrose's 
eloquence,  and  to  examine  the  presentation  of  the  content  rather  than 
the  content  itself.  What  impressed  Augustine  most  as  he  listened, 
was  the  reasonable  way  in  which  he  heard  explained  the  two  matters  he 
had  thought  most  obnoxious  in  Christianity:  the  authority  of  the 

•^Confessions  VI,  vii,  11. 

2 Ibid. ,  VI,  vii,  12  seq. 

3Ibido,  V,  viii ,  14. 

4Ibid. ,  V,  xii ,  22. 

5 Ibid. ,  V,  xiii,  23. 

6Ibid. ,  VI,  xi,  18-19. 

7 Ibid. ,  VI,  xi,  19. 
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Church  and  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Augustine  was  brought  up  in  a  semi- Dona tist  area,  but  on  moving 
to  Carthage,  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Manichees.  He  adhered 
to  their  tenets  from  370  to  383,  when  having  been  very  disappointed  in 
the  alleged  renowned  eloquence  and  wit  of  its  leader,  Faustus,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  embrace  Manicheeism  only  because  he  had  yet  to  find  something 
,  2 

to  replace  it.  Showing  now  little  enthusiasm  in  defending  the 

doctrine  of  the  Manichees,  he  gradually  allied  himself  to  "those 

philosophers  called  the  Academics,"  for  they  held  that  "men  ought  to 

doubt  everything"  and  laid  down  that  "no  truth  can  be  comprehended  by 
3 

man."  The  academics  were  the  sceptical  descendants  of  Plato. 

Augustine  remembered  now  the  doubt  that  arose  in  his  mind  as 

Helpidius,  a  Christian,  disputed  with  the  Manichees  in  Carthage,  when 

4 

the  answers  given  by  the  Manichees  appeared  to  be  "weak." 

Augustine  slowly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  many  philosophers 
expressed  opinions  that  appeared  to  him  more  probable  than  either  the 
Manichees  or  the  Academics,  and  he  decided  to  abandon  the  sect  of  the 
Manichees.'*  Something  has  to  take  the  place  of  materialism  and  it  is 

fortunate  that  the  works  of  Plotinus  could  supply  the  bridge  connecting 

his  scepticism  and  the  spiritual  world.  Here  he  read,  "not  indeed  in 
the  very  words,  but  to  the  very  same  purpose ...  that  in  the  beginning 
was  the  Word."^  Neo-Platonism  was  for  those  catholics  of  Milan 

^•Confessions  V,  xiii,  23;  xiv,  24. 

2 Ibid. ,  V,  x,  19. 

3 Ibid. ,  V,  x,  19. 

4Ibid.,  V,  xi,  21. 

3 Ibid. ,  V,  xiv,  25. 

6Ibid . ,  VII,  ix,  13. 
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what  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  for  the  Scholastics  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  was  THE  philosophy,  truth  established  by  reasoning,  a  phil¬ 
osophy  which  by  careful  retouching  and  transforming  could  prove  capable 
of  helping  the  Christian  faith  to  realize  its  own  internal  structure  and 
to  develop  its  theology. 

"Neo-Platonism  was  the  last  breath,  the  last  flower  of  ancient 
pagan  philosophy;  but  in  the  thought  of^St.  Augustine  it  became 
the  first  stage  of  Christian  Philosophy  1' 

It  was  this  realization  of  the  spiritual  aspect  of  Neo-Platonism 
which  drew  Augustine  to  Christianity.  He  sensed,  however,  that  many  of 
the  aspects  of  Neo-Platonism  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  Christian 
doctrine.  The  contempt  of  the  Neo-Platonists  for  the  body  was  opposed 
to  the  Christian  view  of  man  as  both  body  and  soul  with  the  body  play¬ 
ing  an  equal  part  at  the  Resurrection.  The  Latin  translations  of 
Plotinus  and  Porphyry  by  Marius  Victorinus  (an  African  rhetorician  and 
convert)  kindled  in  Augustine  "an  incredible  blaze,"  as  he  wrote  some 

O 

months  later  to  his  patron  Romanianus.  He  gave  up  his  temporal 

3 

ambitions,  honours,  money,  marriage,  and  decided  to  prepare  for  the 

Christian  life.  He  completed  his  contract  as  rhetor  at  Milan.  He 

withdrew,  with  his  mother,  his  son,  some  pupils  and  some  friends  to  the 

property  of  one  of  his  colleagues  at  Cassiciacum,  a  few  miles  north  of 

Milan.  There  he  stayed  several  months,  and  prepared  for  his  baptism 

into  the  Christian  church  the  following  Easter,  387.  Having  made  this 

4 

decision,  he  resigned  his  post  as  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

1 Copies ton,  F.  History  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  I.  London:  Burns, 

Oates  and  Washbourne,  1946.  p.  506. 

^Contra  Academicos  Book  II,  ii,  5. 

-^Confessions  VI,  vi,  9. 

^Confessions  IX ,  iv ,  7 . 
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During  the  period  of  retirement  he  devoted  much  time  to  writing. 
While  at  Cassiciacum,  he  wrote  Contra  Academicos  (which  aims  to  prove 
that  man  can  attain  certitude  and  therefore  need  not  be  content  with 
mere  probability  in  the  realm  of  knowledge),  De  Beata  Vita,  (which  is 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  human  happiness,  and  shows  that  true  happiness 
can  only  be  found  in  the  knowledge  of  God),  De  Ordine  (which  investigates 
the  role  of  evil  in  the  designs  of  Providence),  and  Soliloquia  (which 
establishes  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul).  After  his  baptism,  he 
started  for  Africa,  but  at  Ostia,  his  mother  fell  ill.  She  died,  un¬ 
troubled,  now  that  her  son  had  been  baptized,  but  her  old  prayer,  to  be 
buried  near  her  husband,  could  not  be  granted.'*' 

Augustine  returned  to  Rome  and  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse  during 
the  year  388,  during  which  time  he  continued  his  writing.  Late  that  year, 
he  journeyed  to  Africa,  where  he  sold  his  possessions,  and  gathering  round 
him  his  most  faithful  friends,  organized  a  sort  of  monastic  community,  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  hoped  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days.  In  389, 
Augustine  was  sorely  grieved  at  the  loss  of  his  son.  He  remained  in 

seclusion  and  was  careful  never  to  go  to  a  town,  especially  where  the 

2 

episcopal  see  was  vacant,  in  case  it  was  offered  to  him.  On  the 

occasion, however ,  of  a  visit  to  Hippo,  where  he  knew  the  see  was  not 

vacant,  he  was  surprised  to  hear  the  old  bishop  Valerius  exhorting  his 

flock  to  choose  another  to  succeed  him.  Augustine  tried  to  escape,  but 

3 

was  seized  and  elected,  despite  his  protests.  He  remained  Bishop  of 
Hippo  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  on  August  28th,  430,  during 

^Confessions  IX,  vii,  8  seq. 

^Sermons  355,  2. 

^Possidius,  Life  of  Augustine,  P.L.  XXXII,  3-4. 
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the  seige  of  Hippo  by  the  Vandals  under  Genseric,  their  king.  Most  of 

his  writings  were  composed  during  his  Christian  life  in  Africa,  the 

most  famous  being  the  Confessions  and  the  City  of  God.  Pope  Celestine, 

in  431,  in  a  solemn  panegyric  on  Augustine,  said: 

"The  life  and  merits  of  Augustine,  of  sainted  memory,  always 
preserved  him  in  our  communion,  so  that  he  was  never  tainted 
with  any  suspicion  of  evil.  We  remember  him  as  a  man  of  such 
great  wisdom  that  he  was  always  counted  by  my  predecessors  to^ 
be  one  of  the  greatest  teachers,  'inter  magistros  optimos.'" 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Plato,  statesmen  had  been  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  role  of  education  in  the  preparation  of  men  for  their 
duties  in  the  state  as  well  as  in  private  life.  In  the  fourth  century, 
many  educational  problems  emerged  from  the  toleration  of  Christianity 
and  its  eventual  adoption  as  the  religion  of  the  Roman  state.  The  most 
immediate  problem  which  had  to  be  faced  was  the  effect  of  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  on  the  statesmen  and  scholars  of  the  day,  who  had  had, 
like  Augustine,  the  traditional  classical  education,  and  on  the  state 
which  had  been  administered  by  men  who  had  received  this  type  of  train¬ 
ing.  It  has  been  debated  by  a  number  of  scholars  as  to  whether 
Constantine  experienced  a  true  conversion  or  whether  he  was  a  calculat¬ 
ing  ruler  who  concluded  that  Christianity  offered  a  means  of  unifying 
the  Empire. 

Education  had  remained  essentially  unchanged  in  the  Roman  Empire 
since  the  days  of  Quintilian  (c.  A.D.  35  -  after  A.D.  95).  This  education 
included,  as  part  of  its  rhetorical  and  ideological  teaching,  exercises 

■^Celestine,  Letter  21.  Quoted  in  H.  Marrou,  St-  Augustine,  London, 
Longmans  N.D.  p.  150. 
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in  the  composition  and  delivery  of  the  heavily  stylized  and  artificial 

panegyrics  of  the  important  men  of  the  past  and  present.  Constantine 

firmly  believed  in  the  importance  of  the  traditional  virtues  which  had 

gone  to  build  up  the  Roman  state,  and  in  an  edict  promulgated  well  after 

the  recognition  of  Christianity,  stated  the  principle  that: 

"to  insist  upon  the  ancient  customs  is  the  discipline  of  future 
times.  Therefore,  when  nothing  that  is  in  the  public  interest 
interferes,  practices  which  have  long  been  observed  shall  remain 
valid . "1 

The  overwhelming  pressure  of  Roman  tradition,  upon  which  Roman  education 
was  based,  prevented  Constantine  from  making  a  clean  sweep  of  the  old 
religion.  This  was  not  done  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century, 
by  Theodosius  the  Great  (379  -  395).  Many  of  the  high  officials  of 
Constantine's  time  were  pagans  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  ruler  to 
proceed  with  caution.  Yet  his  policy  with  respect  to  Christianity 
produced  one  of  the  greatest  alterations  of  society. ever  known.  All 
aspects  of  life,  public  and  private,  were  affected.  These  fundamental 
changes  could  not  help  but  influence  education. 

The  imperial  patronage  of  the  Christian  way  of  life  at  once 
brought  up  the  question  of  what  instruction  was  to  be  given  concerning, 
not  only  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  individual  and  of  society,  but 
the  status  and  responsibilities  of  the  State  to  the  Church.  While  many 
people  remained  pagan,  there  wqs  the  question  of  the  status  of  the  old 
Roman  education  and  its  doctrines  concerning  the  individual  and  the  world. 
Undoubtedly,  the  children  born  in  the  330's  and  340 ' s  grew  up  in  a 
different  type  of  world  from  that  of  their  grandparents.  The  question 


^Codex  Theodosianus  V,  20,  I.  Translated  Clyde  Parr,  Princeton, 


1952. 
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which  demanded  an  answer  was,  how  education  should  be  changed  to  suit 
the  changed  conditions.  Christians  and  pagans  inevitably  viewed  this 
problem  differently. 

For  the  Christian,  the  state  and  society  had  now  come  to  have  a 
religious  basis  with  the  Emperor,  as  God's  representative  and  counter¬ 
part  on  earth,  as  the  head  of  the  government,  the  Church,  and  human 
society,  so  that  life  on  earth  (in  theory)  became  the  semblance  of  life 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Eusebius  of  Caesaria,  the  scholar  of  the  new 

regime  and  religious  adviser  to  the  Emperor,  presented  a  synthesis 

1 

which  combined  Christian  doctrine  and  pagan  political  theory.  Eusebius 
taught  that  man's  knowledge  comes  from  the  Logos,  the  all-pervading 
Word  of  God.  Thus  Christian  education  was  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
traditional  pagan  curriculum.  Lactantius  (250  -  317?)  (tutor  to 
Constantine's  son  Crispus) ,  taught  that  former  experience  has  no  value 
if  it  conflicts  with  Christian  doctrine,  and  that  true  wisdom  is  found 
in  religion  and  not  in  philosophy.  Education  was  thus  given  an 
authority  which  it  was  not  possible  to  deny. 

From  the  pagan  point  of  view,  which  was  aristocratic,  not 
democratic,  the  simplicity  and  artlessness  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and 
writings  were  an  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  sophisticated 
circles.  The  scriptures,  it  was  argued,  had  been  expressly  caused  by 
God  to  be  written  in  a  plain,  unadorned  style  so  that  all  men  without 
regard  to  education,  might  understand  them.  The  writings  of  fishermen, 
who  could  not  be  expected  to  be  intelligent,  were  thus  not  received  as 


^Baynes,  N.H.  Byzantine  studies  and  Other  Essays. 
University  of  London  Press,  1955 „  pp.  168-172. 
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valid.  The  whole  format  offended  the  fastidious  tastes  of  those  brought 
up  in  classical  literature.  A  serious  consequence,  in  Lactantius'  day, 
was  the  lack  of  suitably  trained  and  educated  teachers  to  expound 
Christianity  in  terms  which  could  be  understood  by,  and  would  appeal  to, 
the  pagans  of  sound  classical  training.  This  lack  of  teachers,  Lactantius 
tells  us,  was  a  very  great  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  the  Christian  gospel. 
The  vital  question,  still,  was  the  way  in  which  the  Christian  view  of 
education  and  learning  was  to  be  reconciled,  not  only  with  the  traditional 
pagan  educational  curriculum  but  with  the  oligarchical,  non-democratic 
view  of  government  which  was  the  normal  concept  of  the  governing  classes 
of  the  period. 

Themistius  (325  -  395),  put  forward  the  pagan  claim  for  the  tradit¬ 
ional  curriculum  of  the  "good  old  days"  of  Trajan,  Antoninus  and  Marcus 
Aurelius.  The  training  of  those  days  was  based  on  literary  study  and 
philosophy,  which  was  regarded  as  'honest, '  compared  with  some  of  the 
'dishonest'  practices  of  rhetoric.  Rhetoric  laid  emphasis  on  form  and 
technique  at  the  expense  of  content,  and  this  was  destroying  the  value 
of  pagan  philosophy  without  substituting  anything  of  worth.  Love  of 
literature,  love  of  philosophy  lead  directly  to  love  of  fellow  man. 

With  the  accession  of  Julian  the  Apostate  (360  -  363)  to  the 
throne,  a  change  towards  the  Christian  population  was  witnessed.  Julian, 
possessor  of  a  high  academic  education,  had  evolved  many  theories  about 
education.  "It  is  by  reason  that  we  ought  to  persuade  and  instruct  men, 
not  by  blows,  insults  or  physical  violence. Concerning  religion, 

^Julian,  438A.  Teubner  text,  ed.  Hertlein,  1875.  Quoted  in 
Cochrane,  op.  cit„ ,  p.  283. 
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at  this  time  so  bound  up  with  education,  he  says,  "Religion  is  indeed 

the  greatest  of  all  goods,  so  is  irreligion  the  worst  of  all  evils. 

An  edict  was  issued  in  which  the  establishing  of  private  schools  was 

prohibited,  and  all  teachers  had  to  be  licensed  by  their  municipalities, 

2 

subject  to  the  personal  approval  of  the  emperor.  In  this  way,  Julian 

embarked  on  a  significant  experiment  in  the  history  of  Roman  education 

by  asserting  control  over  the  educational  machinery  of  the  Empire. 

"We  consider  that  a  proper  education  consists  not  in  the  ability 
to  use  words  with  precision  and  force  but  in  the  acquisition  of 
a  healthy  attitude  of  mind  and  of  sound  opinions  concerning  good 
and  evil,  propriety  and  impropriety.  Any  person,  therefore, 
who,  while  thinking  one  thing,  teaches  another,  is  as  remote 
from  knowledge  as  he  is  from  righteousness....  All  those  who 
undertake  to  be  instructors  ought,  therefore,  to  be  of  sound 
moral  character,  and  to  introduce  no  opinions  which  are  novel 
or  at  variance  with  accepted  belief.  This  applies  especially 
to  those  who  train  the  young  in  ancient  literature,  whether  as 
rhetoricians,  grammarians,  or  (most  of  all)  philosophers,  who 
profess  to  be  masters  not  merely  of  language  but  of  customs 
and  ideas,  and  provide  instruction  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs....  Homer,  Hesiod,  Demosthenes,  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
Isocrates,  and  Lysias  regarded  the  gods  as  authors  and  in- 
spirers  of  their  wisdom. ...  It  is  therefore,  absurd  that 
persons  who  expound  their  work  should  pmr  contempt  on  the 
religion  in  which  they  believed"^ 

Julian  laid  down  regulations  'to  govern  the  conduct  of  professors  and 
teachers'  so  that  any  student  wishing  to  attend  a  school  had  to  be 
admitted,  for  it  appeared  to  him  unreasonable  to  exclude  any  one  from 
the  advantages  of  education.  This  conflict  between  the  literature  of 
the  ancients  and  Christian  instruction,  meant  that  Christian  teachers 
were  very  restricted  in  their  work.  Many  of  these  now  thought  that  the 
whole  of  pagan  learning  should  be  excluded  from  the  curriculum,  and  only 


^-Julian,  438C.  Teubner  text,  ed.  Hertlein,  1875.  Quoted  in 
Cochane,  o£.  ci_t. ,  p.  284. 

^Codex  Theodosianus  XIII,  iii,  5.  A.D.  362. 

^Julian,  422  -  424.  Quoted  Cochrane,  op.  cit.,  pp.  286-288. 
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the  religious  aspects  and  duties  of  Christianity  taught.  During  Constant¬ 
ine's  reign,  any  one  who  entered  the  priesthood  or  became  a  teacher  was 
exempted  from  all  state  taxes  and  military  duties.  But,  during  Julian's 
reign,  with  a  shortage  of  money  in  the  Treasury,  the  law  was  altered  and 
any  one  entering  the  Church  as  a  priest  who  could  afford  to  pay  taxes, 
was  punished.  Thus  the  Church  lost  many  who  were  well  educated,  but  the 
poor  and  uncultured  or  any  who  desired  to  evade  service  entered  the 
Ministry.  So  the  supply  of  good  teachers  was  greatly  restricted  by 
Julian.  The  net  result  was  that  the  Church  was  often  ashamed  of  the 
unworthiness  of  its  priests,  and  hence,  was  brought  into  disrepute."^ 

The  problems  arising  in  the  educational  field  were  really  three: 

(1)  how  far  would  it  be  able  to  include  Graeco-Roman  culture  in  the  new 
type  of  education  necessary  for  a  Christian  state;  (2)  how  far  would 
this  education  be  able  to  include  the  pagan,  and  weld  Christianity  and 
paganism  into  the  new  theocratic  state;  in  other  words,  was  a  demo¬ 
cratic  educational  system  necessary  or  desirable;  (3)  how  far  should 
the  history,  culture  and  language  of  Persia  (now  a  first  class  power) 
be  studied  and  included.  These  problems  had  to  be  faced  particularly 
by  Theodosius,  who  followed  Julian  the  Apostate,  and  by  the  Roman 
world  about  the  time  Augustine  was  teaching  in  North  Africa. 

The  task  then,  as  Augustine  saw  it,  was  the  synthesis  of  the 
literature  of  the  ancients,  including  contemporary  Persia,  with  the 
learning  of  the  Christian  message.  He  made  a  very  strong  case  for  the 
retention  of  all  ancient  literature  which  was  worth  while,  and  followed 
closely  the  educational  system  of  Quintilian  and  Cicero,  However,  he 

^J.  Westbury- Jones ,  Roman  and  Christian  Imperialism.  London: 


McMillan  &  Co. ,  1939.  pp.  204-205. 
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was  forced  to  break  with  many  aspects  other  than  the  worship  of  false 
gods.  The  picture  of  nature  proposed  by  classical  science  was  not 
compatible  with  the  theory  of  God  as  Creator;  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  shows  Augustine's  change  of  view 
from  the  Platonic  prison  house  to  a  free  entity  of  consciousness, 
responsible  for  the  values  of  personality,  for  the  intelligence,  for 
reason,  in  fine,  "that  by  which  I  vivify  my  flesh.  It  unifies  the 
body,  resists  disintegration,  regulates  the  distribution  of  nourish¬ 
ment,  and  presides  over  generation  and  growth. Politically 
Ambrose  had  asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  over  the  lay  ruler 
when  he  compelled  Theodosius  to  undertake  penance,  after  his  ex- 
communication  as  a  result  of  his  responsibility  for  the  so-called 
massacre  of  Thessalonica .  Augustine  affirmed  in  his  writings  the 
supremacy  of  God  and  Church  in  every  sphere  of  life. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Augustine  was  more  the  philosopher 

at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  and  more  the  theologian  at  the  end. 

But  he  never  abandoned  the  position  of  the  value  of  the  arts  as  a 

precursor  of  the  higher  studies  of  divinity.  He  recommends  that  the 

learner  begin  the  difficult  program  early  and  pursue  it  vigorously 
2 

and  steadily.  This  is  precisely  the  plan  of  Plato  and  Cicero, 

a  curriculum  of  two  parts,  an  introduction  and  a  fulfillment.  The 
fulfillment  in  the  case  of  Plato  and  Cicero  was  the  course  of 
Philosophy.  So  it  was  with  Augustine,  except  that  it  was  Christian 
philosophy,  that  is,  theology.  In  his  Retractationes  Augustine 

^De  Quantitate  Animae  XXXIII,  70. 

^De  Doctrina  Christiana  II,  xvi,  44. 
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discusses  the  question  of  the  arts,  and  concludes  that  he  had  praised 
them  too  highly  in  one  of  his  early  works  since  "many  saintly  men  knew 
them  not,  and  some  who  knew  them  are  not  saintly  men. However,  he 
made  no  changes  in  the  liberal  program  which  he  had  announced  in  the 
De  Doctrina  Christiana.  He  always  regarded  the  classics  as  a  necessary 
step  in  the  attainment  of  the  higher  and  distinctively  Christian  learning. 

The  greatest  contribution,  then,  of  Augustine  to  education  was 
his  insistence  on  the  fact  that  the  Christian  man  should  excel  in 
eloquence,  learning  and  wisdom.  He  asserted  to  the  last  that  the 
liberal  arts  should  be  included  in  any  Christian  curriculum  and  by 
this  rescued  the  studies  of  the  great  classical  masters  from  those  who 
would  have  obliterated  them.  He  will  be  remembered  as  Augustine  the 
Pedagogue  and  Christian  Humanist. 


^Retractationes  III,  2. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  IDEAS  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE 

The  short  work  De  Magistro  is  a  dialogue  between  Augustine  and 
his  sixteen  year  old  son,  Adeodatus.  He  is  mentioned  frequently  in  the 
Confessions  as  "the  boy  Adeodatus,  born  after  the  flesh,  of  my  sin."^ 
Augustine,  his  son,  and  Alypius  were  baptized  by  Ambrose  in  Milan  on 
Easter  Day  387.  Adeodatus  was  less  than  fifteen  years  old,  but  he 
showed  great  promise  of  developing  brilliant  philosophical  gifts,  "in 
wit,  surpassed  many  grave  and  learned  men."  Augustine  insists  that 
he  gave  nothing  to  the  boy  but  "the  sin,"  but  was  inspired  by  God  to 
bring  him  up  in  "Thy  discipline."  The  father  attributes  the  great 
gifts  of  the  boy  as  "heaven-given,"  and  though  he  died  young,  he  was 
remembered  with  all  the  greater  confidence  because  Augustine  had  "no 
reason  to  fear  for  his  childhood  or  his  youth." 

Adeodatus  had  undoubtedly  great  intellectual  and  philosophical 

gifts.  In  the  De  Magistro,  he  is  the  interlocutor  and  Augustine  also 

reveals  that  he  was  present  at  the  discussion  on  The  Happy  Life  during 

the  sojourn  in  Cassiciacum,  "the  youngest  member  of  the  company  whose 

ability,  unless  parental  fondness  deceives  me,  shows  great  promise." 

The  intellectual  maturity  of  his  son  is  further  attested  by  Augustine 

when  he  writes  in  another  section  of  the  Confessions : 

"There  is  a  book  of  ours  entitled  The  Master;  it  is  a  dialogue 
between  him  and  me.  Thou  knowest  that  all  there  ascribed  to 
the  person  conversing  with  me,  were  his  ideas  in  his  sixteenth 
year.  Much  besides,  and  yet  more  admirable  I  found  in  him. 


^-Confessions  IX,  6,  14. 
2 Ibid. ,  IX,  6,  14. 
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That  talent  struck  awe  into  me."'*' 

The  actual  contribution  of  Adeodatus  in  De  Magistro  fully  justifies  his 
father's  admiration  for  the  abilities  of  his  son,  and  it  may  be  concluded 
that  Augustine  had  directed  Adeodatus'  education  carefully.  The  dialogue 
shows  how  Augustine  fostered  his  son's  talents,  improving  his  intellect, 
and  perfecting  his  "rhetoric"  through  revealing  the  traps  set  by  the 
casuistry  of  the  sophists. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Augustine  in  De  Magistro  follows 
the  example  of  Plato  and  introduces  his  ideas  on  teaching  and  learning 
through  the  use  of  dialogue.  The  dialectic  method  is  an  extremely  use¬ 
ful  device  for  examining  the  validity  of  ideas  and  opinions  since  it 
presents  these  in  a  way  that  is  analogous  to  the  give  and  take  of 
spoken  argument.  A  dialogue  has  been  termed  by  G.  Lowes  Dickinson  as  a: 

"frozen  conversation.  It  loses,  of  course,  the  freshness  and 
spontaneity  of  real  talk,  but  it  compensates  by  a  better 
order  (conversation  as  a  rule  is  very  desultory)  and  by  a 
more  perfect  expression„ "2 

It  permits  frequent  re-iteration  for  the  purposes  of  clarification 
and  systematization  of  logical  argument.  Socrates  first  suggested  that 
this  might  be  an  improvement  on  straightforward  written  discourse,  since 
it  gives  the  illusion  that  the  interlocutor  is  the  reader  who  is  demanding 
lucidity  of  the  argument.  In  more  recent  times,  the  psychologist  Freud 
has  said: 


^Confessions  IX,  6  ,  14. 

? 

Plato  and  His  Dialogues,  Penguin  Books,  1947.  p.  39. 

O 

Phaedrus  from  Five  Dialogues  Plato,  London:  Dent  &  Son,  Everyman's 
Library,  1910,  p.  282. 
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"An  enquiry  that  proceeds  uninterruptedly  like  a  monologue  is 
not  altogether  without  its  dangers.  One  is  too  easily  tempted 
to  push  aside  thoughts  that  would  interrupt  it,  and  in  ex¬ 
change  one  is  left  with  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  which  one 
will  drown  in  the  end  by  over-decisiveness.  I  shall  therefore 
imagine  an  opponent  who  follows  my  arguments  with  mistrust, 
and  I  shall  let  him  interject  remarks  here  and  there. 

Thus  Augustine  attempts  to  use  the  dialogue  to  explore  and  also  illust¬ 
rate  by  use,  his  ideas  on  language  and  rhetoric.  Adeodatus,  however, 
plays  a  very  different  role  from  the  various  assenting  collaborators 
of  the  Platonic  dialogues.  His  contributions  serve  to  both  stimulate 
and  direct  his  father's  thinking. 

The  four  books  of  De  Doctrina  Christiana,  On  Christian 
Instruction,  are  a  compend  of  exegetical  theology  to  guide  the  reader 
in  the  understanding  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  The  first 
two  books,  and  the  third  as  far  as  Chapter  25,  were  written  in  A.D. 

397,  while  the  remainder  of  the  third  book  and  the  whole  of  the  fourth 
book  were  added  about  426,  four  years  before  Augustine's  death. 


Augustine  refers  to  it  in  the  Retractationes . 


"Finding  that  the  books  on  Christian  Instruction  were  not 
finished,  I  thought  it  better  to  complete  them  before 
passing  on  to  the  revision  of  others.  Accordingly,  I 
completed  the  third  book.... I  also  added  the  last  book, 
and  finished  the  whole  in  four  books.... ^ 


Augustine  dealt  with  much  more  in  these  books  than  understanding  and 
interpretation.  In  the  first  book,  he  showed  that,  to  discover  meaning, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  something  about  both  things  and  signs.  Things 
are  explained  in  the  first  book,  and  signs  in  the  second  book.  Ambiguous 
signs,  the  interpretation  of  literal  expressions  figuratively,  and 


•^The  Future  of  an  Illusion.  Translated  by  W.  D.Robson-Scott, 
London:  The  Hogarth  Press,  1928.  p.  36. 
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Retractationes  II ,  iv . 
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figurative  expressions  literally,  are  discussed  in  the  third  book,  while 
the  last  book  deals  with  the  teaching  of  these  interpretations  to  others. 
These  books  contain  much  valuable  material  for  the  Christian  teacher. 

The  first  Catechetical  Instruction  (De  Catechizandis  Rudibus) , 
was  written  by  Augustine  at  the  request  of  Deogratias,  a  deacon  of 
Carthage,  who,  though  a  successful  catechist,  was  desirous  of  further 
guidance  in  the  work  of  catechizing.  Augustine,  in  the  first  chapter 
spoke  of  writing  "a  work  dedicated  to  someone"  but  Deogratias1  request 
was  much  more  modest.  He  simply  wanted  Augustine  to  set  down  in  writ¬ 
ing  a  few  notes  on  the  method  of  catechizing.  It  is  fortunate  that 
Deogratias  asked  Augustine,  who,  quite  apart  from  his  reputation  as  a 
writer  and  theologian,  had  had  much  experience  in  the  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  in  Africa,  Rome  and  Milan.  The  office  of  catechizing  the  candidates 
was  sometimes  performed  by  the  Bishop  himself,  but  in  most  cases,  by 
deacons  (one  of  the  major  ecclesiastical  orders  in  the  Early  Church). 
Deogratias  asked  Augustine  for  help  with  the  presentation  of  the 
historical  material,  "to  what  point  it  should  be  brought  down,"  whether 
after  the  lesson  proper,  there  should  be  a  period  of  recapitulation  or 
just  a  set  of  precepts,  and  what  action  to  take  about  "his  long  and 
lukewarm  discourse (s) "  which  were  "wearisome  even  to"  himself,  not  to 
mention  the  students  he  was  trying  to  instruct  in  his  discourses.'*' 

"Since  St.  Augustine  composed  this  treatise  on  such  sound 
principles  of  pedagogy  and  psychology,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  upon  it  are  based  almost  all  subsequent  works 
on  catechetics.  The  monastic  schools,  which,  beginning 
with  the  sixth  century,  gradually  supplanted  the  pagan 
rhetorical  schools,  were  greatly  influenced  by  the  educat¬ 
ional  principles  of  St.  Augustine  as  set  forth  particularly 

*-De  Catechizandis  Rudibus  I,  i. 
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in  the  Christian  Instruction  and  the  First  Catechetical 
Instruction.  Cassiodorus  (c.  490  -  580)  in  his  important 
work  Instructiones  divinarum  et  saecularium  Lectionum,  in 
which  he  makes  monastic  education  to  consist  in  a  thorough 
training  in  rhetoric  coupled  with  an  equally  thorough  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  follows  closely  these  two  works. ...In 
England,  Bede  and  Alcuin,  under  whom  the  monastic  schools 
reached  their  highest  development,  used  Christian 
Instruction  and  the  First  Catechetical  Instruction  as  text 
books.... The  next  great  names  in  the  chain  of  inheritance 
from  Augustine  are  (Maurus),  Petrarch,  Erasmus,  and  Vives,  „ ^ 
all  of  whom  were  steeped  in  Augustine's  theory  of  education. 

From  the  deacon's  request,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  at  that 
time,  in  Africa  at  least,  the  matter  and  method  of  instruction  for 
students  had  been  neither  formulated  nor  systematized. 

It  is  these  three  books  of  Augustine  in  which  he  sets  forth  his 
main  educational  ideas  and  principles  which  will  be  examined  in  this 
thesis.  Augustine's  ideas  on  education,  while  expounded  lucidly,  are 
scattered  throughout  these  books.  In  this  chapter  they  have  been 
collated  under  two  headings:  curriculum  and  method,  and  the  role  of 
the  teacher.  Chapter  III  will  examine  the  philosophical  implications 
of  his  educational  ideas  and  principles. 


THE  CURRICULUM  AND  METHOD 

It  would  appear,  according  to  Augustine,  that  one  of  the  major 

roles  to  be  played  by  any  culture  is  to  discover  and  then  to  communicate 

fact.  He  expressed  his  view  of  the  curriculum  in  these  words,  "the  entire 

treatment. .. is  based  on  two  factors:  the  method  of  discovering  what  we  are 

2 

to  understand,  and  the  method  of  teaching  what  has  been  understood.  ' 


^■Joseph  B.  Christopher,  Translation  of  De  Catechizandis  Rudibus, 
Washington,  Patristic  Studies  Vol.  VIII,  Catholic  University  of  America, 
1926.  p.  5. 

^De  Doctrina  Christiana  IV,  i,  I. 
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This  is  the  main  premise  on  which  Augustine  based  his  theory  of 
curriculum. 

The  Romans,  accepting  all  that  was  available  from  the  Greek 
culture,  had,  by  the  first  century  A.D.  arranged  their  curriculum  in 
the  form  of  the  seven  liberal  arts,  which  was  divided  into  two  sect¬ 
ions  : 

1.  The  Trivium,  consisting  of  Grammar,  Rhetoric  and  Logic; 

2.  The  Quadrivium,  comprising  Geometry,  Arithmetic,  Music  and 
Astronomy. 

These  various  courses,  in  which  Augustine  had  himself  been  educated, 
followed  the  pattern  described  in  the  Institutio  Oratoria  of  Quintilian. 
The  elementary  stage,  the  stage  at  which  the  pupil  is  taught  to  speak 
correctly,  to  recite,  to  read,  to  write  and  to  count  was  accepted  by 
Augustine  as  the  preliminary  stage,  and  did  not  come  under  his  purview. 
It  was  in  the  more  advanced  schools  that  Augustine  considered  the 
curriculum  and  ascertained  how  it  might  be  adapted  to  Christian  use. 

It  is  known  that  he  accepted  the  Roman  pattern  as  a  sound  basis.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  on  each  of  the  seven  liberal  arts,  but  only  one,  On 
Music,  is  extant.  His  researches  into  the  aim,  method,  and  content  of 
Christian  education  were  mainly  embodied  in  the  De  Doctrina  Christiana, 
On  Christian  Instruction. 

Augustine,  upholding  the  Quintilian  tradition,  linked  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Trivium  with  his  theory  of  language  as  the  basis  of 
learning;  Grammar  was  to  teach  the  use  of  words  as  signs;  Logic  was 
to  teach  the  interpretation  of  the  meanings  of  these  signs;  Rhetoric 
was  to  teach  how  these  signs  might  be  re- interpreted  by  each  generation 
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in  the  light  of  further  study.  Ability  to  interpret  both  secular  and 
sacred  writings  would  necessitate  training  in  the  liberal  arts.  The 
scriptures  are  signs  fixed  partly  by  the  will  of  God,  and  partly  by 
the  will  of  man,  for  these  are  man-written  books  inspired  by  God. 
Hence  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  has  a  traditional  basis 
which  is  two-fold;  the  tradition  of  the  Apostles  who  had  been  in¬ 
structed  by  Christ,  and  the  tradition  of  men,  which  meant  the  studies 
of  the  liberal  arts.  Thus  Augustine  included  in  the  curriculum  both 
the  studies  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  studies  of  the  liberal  arts, 
the  latter,  naturally,  to  be  subordinated  to  the  former;  but  both 
are  complementary  and  necessary.  So  for  the  interpretation  of  both 
the  sacred  and  secular  matter,  Augustine  regarded  the  study  of  the 
liberal  arts  as  essential. 

Augustine  suggested  that  the  Trivium  should  be  followed  by 
religious  studies  rather  than  by  the  Quadrivium.  However,  he  felt 
that  there  were  many  aspects  of  the  studies  which  were  included  in 
the  Quadrivium  which  could  not  be  excluded  from  education.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  these  studies  would  assist  not  only  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures,  but  would  enable  the  Christian  to  have  effective 
understanding  of  human  institutions  and  of  relationships  with  their 
fellow  men,  Christian  or  pagan.  Augustine  would  not  neglect  such 
things  as  fashions  in  dress,  in  so  far  as  they  distinguish  "sex  and 
rank,"  weights,  measures  and  coinages  of  different  nations,  and 
other  "things  of  the  same  kind." 
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"This  whole  class  of  human  arrangements,  which  are  of  con¬ 
venience  for  the  necessary  intercourse  of  life,  the  Christian 
is  not  by  any  means  to  neglect,  but  on  the  contrary,  should 
pay  a  sufficient  degree  of  attention  to  them,  keep  them  in 
memory . "1 

The  Quadrivium  was  also  changed  in  emphasis  within  its  four 
subjects.  In  his  treatise,  On  Music,  Augustine  stressed  the  educational 
value  of  prosody,  or  the  music  of  poetry,  and  ended  with  an  almost 
mystical  confidence  in  the  reality  of  number.  He  remarked  that  "no  one 
can  decide  merely  because  he  desires  it  that  three  times  three  is  not 
nine,  or  do  not  form  a  square. 

The  physical  side  of  existence  involved  placing  things  before  and 

after,  not  only  in  space,  but  also  in  time,  a  subject  which  fascinated 

Augustine.  He  was  interested  in  the  irreversibility  of  time,  in  the 

distinction  between  the  spacio- temporal  world  and  the  eternal,  timeless 

world  of  the  Creator.  His  view  of  time,  as  irreversible,  led  him  to 

approve  of  historical  studies,  for  history  by  its  records  instructs  in 

the  inescapable  order  of  events  of  the  past.  It  is  a  record  of  "things 

3 

which  have  passed  away  and  cannot  be  revoked."  Historical  writing  is 

perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  symbolic  record  for  educational  study. 

But  the  great  wealth  of  historical  subject  matter  has  always  presented 

a  special  problem.  Augustine  remarked  that  the  curriculum  can  not  contain 

all  that  is  included  in  historical  writing, 

"for  neither  time  serves  nor  any  need  calls.... But  we  might  present 
all  the  matter  in  a  general  and  comprehensive  summary  choosing 
certain  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  that  are  heard  with  greater 
pleasure  and  constitute  the  cardinal  points  of  history."^ 


^De  Doctrina  Christiana,  II,  xxv,  40. 
^ Ibid. ,  II,  xxxviii,  56. 

3 Ibid. ,  II,  xxviii,  44. 

^De  Catechizandis  Rudibus ,  IV ,  5 . 
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While  Augustine  recognized  the  need  for  selection  in  the  content  of 
history,  he  emphasized  that  it  should  not  contain  unrelated  events 
with  irrevelant  details,  told  haphazardly.  The  important  historical 
incidents  should  be  brought  into  prominence,  and  the  remainder  is  to 
be  woven  into  "connecting  patterns,"  treated  in  a  rapid  survey. 
Augustine  stressed  that  the  mind  of  the  learner  should  not  be  confused 
with  unimportant  details.  The  aim  is  to  produce  a  coherent  perspective 
which  would  recognize  the  organic  unity  of  historical  development. 

Augustine  endorsed  geography,  natural  history  and  astronomy 
though  less  enthusiastically.  By  these  'records'  students  are  taught 
the  location  and  properties  of  the  animate  and  inanimate  bodies,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  stars,  the  calculations  of  their  movements  in  the 
past  and  in  the  future.'*' 

The  enduring  effect  of  a  labourer's  work,  "such  as  a  house,  a 
bench,  a  dish,  or  anything  else  of  this  nature,"  justified  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  the  practical  arts  in  the  studies.  Instruction  in  medicine, 
agriculture  and  government  can  be  vindicated  on  the  grounds  that 

doctors,  farmers  and  rulers  "display  a  sort  of  assistance  to  God  in 
2 

his  works. 

Even  dancing,  wrestling  and  running  were  included  in  order  to 
improve  the  movement  of  the  limbs.  But  only  a  very  superficial  and 
cursory  knowledge  of  these  is  to  be  acquired,  not,  generally  speaking, 
with  a  view  to  practising  them,  but  with  a  view  to  forming  a  judgment 
about  them.  Augustine  endorsed  the  Roman  concept  of  the  effect  of  a 
healthy  body  on  the  mind. 

^•De  Doctrina  Christiana,  II,  xxx,  47. 

^ Ibid. ,  II,  xxx,  47. 
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The  subjects  of  the  Quadrivium  were  always  to  be  subordinated  to 
those  of  the  Trivium,  and,  for  Augustine,  it  was  the  Trivium  which  was 
the  fundamental  study,  to  be  followed  by  religious  studies  rather  than 
by  a  detailed  study  of  the  subjects  of  the  Quadrivium.  But  Augustine 
did  not  maintain  the  formal  divisions  of  the  Trivium  as  established  by 
Quintilian.  Since  Grammar  is  concerned  with  the  most  effective  order¬ 
ing  of  language,  Augustine  linked  Grammar  with  Logic.  The  other  two 
of  Augustine's  Trivium  were  the  science  of  numbers  and  Rhetoric,  though 
in  his  later  life  he  ceased  to  regard  Rhetoric  as  a  basic  study. 

"There  remain  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  pertain  not 
to  the  bodily  senses,  but  to  the  intellect,  among  which  the 
science  of  reasoning  and  that  of  number  are  the  chief. 

Logic  deals  with  the  preparatory  discipline  of  "definition,  division, 

and  partition"  or  the  meaning  and  right  construction  of  sentences.  It 

is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  very  careful  study  be  made  of  this 

section  of  the  Trivium.  Augustine  sees  plainly  some  of  the  weaknesses 

of  formal  syllogistic  logic  apart  from  material  logic.  The  correct 

conclusion  based  on  false  premises  is  valueless.  He  instanced  the 

premise  "If  he  is  an  orator,  he  is  a  man,"  but  if  the  minor  premise 

is  "he  is  not  an  orator,"  the  consequence  "he  is  not  a  man"  does  not 
2 

follow*  However,  he  pointed  out  that  the  rules  of  logic: 

"are  not  the  less  true  because  they  can  be  used  for  persuading 
men  of  what  is  false;  but  as  they  can  be  used  to  enforce  the 
truth  as  well,  it  is  not  the  faculty  itself  that  is  to  be 
blamed,  but  the  perversity  of  those  who  put  it  to  bad  use."^ 


^•De  Doctrina  Christiana,  II,  xxxi,  48. 
^ Ibid. ,  II,  xxxvi,  51. 

^Ibid. ,  II,  xxxvi,  54. 
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The  ability  to  differentiate  between  logical  truth  and  falsehood 
was  imperative  to  Augustine  to  make  certain  that  the  Scriptures  were 
interpreted  rightly.  He  pointed  out  that  falsehoods  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes  "one  in  regard  to  things  which  cannot  be  true  at  all, 
the  other  in  regard  to  things  which  are  not,  though  it  is  possible  they 
might  be,  true."'*'  Augustine  remarked  that  seven  plus  three  can  not 
make  eleven  under  any  circumstances,  but  to  say  that  it  rained  on  a 
certain  day  in  January  in  a  certain  year,  may  or  may  not,  be  true. 
Logic,  which  deals  with  inferences,  definitions,  and  divisions,  is  of 
the  greatest  assistance  in  the  discovery  of  meaning,  provided  that  one 
does  not  fall  into  the  error  of  pride,  thinking  that  one  has  discovered 
the  "secret  of  a  happy  life." 

Besides  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  logic  of  language,  Augustine 
recommended  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  science  of  numbers,  which,  though 
not  ordained  by  man,  has  been  investigated  and  learned  by  him.  It  is 
still  true  that: 

"whether  numbers  are  regarded  in  themselves  or  in  their 
application  to  the  principles  of  figures,  sounds  or 
movements,  they  have  unchangeable  rules  which  were  not 
made  by  man,  but  which  the  acuteness  of  ingenious  men 
brought  to  light. "2 

The  science  of  numbers,  for  Augustine,  was  important  on  two 
counts:  the  ordinary  every  day  use  for  the  purpose  of  counting,  and 

the  use  for  the  study  of  Christian  literature.  It  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  use  of  numbers  to  be  able  to  reconcile  apparent  contra¬ 
dictions  in  the  sacred  writings  or  to  explain  seeming  improbability. 


iDe  Doctrina  Christiana,  II,  xxxv,  53. 
2 Ibid. ,  II,  xxxviii,  56. 
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An  example  of  apparent  contradiction  is  noticed  when  two  writers  state 
that  the  Transfiguration  occurred  eight  and  six  days  after  a  certain 
event . 

"Now  both  these  statements  about  the  number  of  days  cannot  be 
true,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  writer  who  says  "after  eight 
days"  counted  the  latter  part  of  the  day  in  which  Christ 
uttered  the  prediction  and  the  first  part  of  the  day  on  which 
he  showed  its  fulfilment  as  two  whole  days;  while  the  writer 
who  says  "after  six  days"  counted  only  the  whole  unbroken 
days  between  the  two."-1- 

Furthermore,  Augustine  writes: 

"The  candid  mind,  if  I  may  so  speak,  cannot  but  be  anxious, 
for  example,  to  ascertain  what  is  meant  by  the  fact  that 
Moses  and  Elijah  and  our  Lord  himself,  all  fasted  for 
forty  days. 

It  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  mystical  use  of  numbers  to  find  an 
explanation  of  this.  To  do  this,  Augustine  takes  the  factors,  four 
and  ten.  Four  refers  to  the  seasons  and  to  the  hours  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  afternoon,  evening  and  night;  in  other  words,  four  signifies 
time.  The  number  ten  signifies  the  knowledge  of  the  Creator  and 
the  creature.  Thus  ten  taken  four  times,  indicates  the  knowledge 
of  the  service  required  by  the  Creator  from  the  creature's  heart, 
mind,  soul  and  body,  in  time,  can  only  be  obtained  by  abstaining 
from  the  worldly  delights  to  concentrate  on  the  better  life.  One 
is  admonished  to  do  this  by  the  Law  personified  by  Moses,  prophecy 
as  personified  by  Elijah,  and  by  our  Lord  himself,  who  combined  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets.  Augustine  further  states: 


^De  Doctrina  Christiana,  III,  xxv,  50. 
^Ibid . ,  II,  xvi,  25. 
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"and  in  the  same  way,  many  other  numbers  and  combinations 
of  numbers  are  used  in  the  sacred  writings,  to  convey 
instruction  under  a  figurative  guise,  and  ignorance  of  ^ 
numbers  often  shuts  out  the  reader  from  this  instruction." 

The  science  of  numbers  will  encourage  the  student  to  "enquire 
after  the  source  from  which  these  things  which  he  perceives  to  be 
true,  derive  their  truth."  As  numbers  are  unchangeable,  the  pupil 
will  discern  that  they  must  be  derived  from  "He  who  is  ever  un¬ 
changeable."  It  is  interesting  that  Augustine  uses  numbers  as  a 
connecting  link  between  the  ordinary  rational  being  and  his  Creator. 
The  various  numbers  which  are  used  are  all  of  finite  quality,  but 
their  total  might  be  infinite.  The  human  finite  mind  is  only  cap¬ 
able  of  dealing  with  finite  numbers,  and  can  have  really  no  compre¬ 
hension  of  infinite  numbers  which  Augustine  regards  as  belonging  to 
the  realm  of  God. 

"...while  (numbers)  are  singly  finite,  they  are  collectively 
infinite.  Does  God,  therefore,  not  know  numbers  on  account 
of  this  infinity;  and  does  His  knowledge  extend  only  to  a 
certain  height  in  numbers  while  of  the  rest  He  is  ignorant? 
....The  infinity  of  number,  though  there  be  no  numbering  of 
infinite  numbers,  is  yet  not  incomprehensible  to  Him  whose 
understanding  is  infinite.  And  thus,  if  everything  what  is 
comprehended  is  defined  or  made  finite  by  the  comprehension 
of  Him  who  knows  it,  then  all  infinity  is  in  some  ineffable 
way  made  finite  to  God,  for  it  is  comprehensible  by  His 
knowledge. . . .God,  whose  knowledge  is  simply  manifold  and 
uniform  in  its  variety,  comprehends  all  incomprehensibles 
with  so  incomprehensible  a  comprehension,  that,  though  He 
willed  always  to  make  His  later  works  novel  and  unlike  what 
went  before  them,  He  could  not  produce  them  without  order 
and  foresight  nor  conceive  them  suddenly  but  by  His  eternal 
foreknowledge. "2 

Augustine  sees  the  world  built  up  from  numbers  which  are  direct  mani¬ 
festations  of  divine  wisdom.  The  realm  of  numbers  is  not  instituted 


^De  Doctrina  Christiana.  II,  xvi ,  26. 
2De  Civitate  Dei  XII,  xviii. 
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by  man,  it  is  rather  a  part  of  the  eternal  truth  which  acts  in  the  all 
inclusive  order  of  spiritual  as  well  as  corporeal  creatfcm.  The  order 
is  unchangeable  (no  one  can  change  numerical  analytic  propositions)  and 
accessible  to  human  reason  which  takes  delight  in  it."*' 

Rhetoric,  the  other  subject  of  the  Trivium,  is  not  to  ascertain 
the  meaning,  but  to  demonstrate  the  meaning  when  it  has  been  ascertained 
This  subject  was  not  to  be  taught  to  supplant  the  knowledge  of  first 
principles  which  were  learned  in  the  home,  or  in  the  elementary  schools, 
knowledge  which  was  necessary  before  formal  advanced  studies  could  be 
commenced.  Augustine  compared  the  early  development  of  the  mind  and 
spirit  to  learning  to  walk,  in  which  direct,  formal  instruction  would 
appear  foolish. 

"It  is  just  as  if  a  man  wishing  to  give  rules  for  walking  should 
warn  you  not  to  lift  the  hinder  foot  before  you  have  set  down  the 
front  one,  and  then  describe  minutely  the  way  you  ought  to  move 
the  hinges  of  the  joints  and  knees.  What  he  says  is  true;  one 
cannot  walk  in  any  other  way;  but  men  find  it  easier  to  walk  by 
executing  those  movements  than  to  attend  to  them  while  going 
through  them  or  to  understand  when  they  are  told  about  them. . . . 
thus  a  clever  man  often  sees  that  an  inference  is  unsound  more 

O 

quickly  than  he  apprehends  the  rules  for  it." 

Augustine  did  not  lay  down  in  his  instructions  any  of  the  rules 
of  rhetoric.  He  advised  all  who  wanted  to  learn  this  subject  to  go  to 
the  rhetorical  schools.  Yet  he  did  not  wish  his  students  to  think  that 
he  had  no  use  for  the  subject,  but  that  this  could  be  well  taught  in 
the  already  established  schools.  The  art  of  rhetoric  is  important 
especially  for  eloquence  and  oratory,  and  Augustine  had  already  pointed 
out  the  value  of  eloquence  provided  it  is  rendered  subordinate  to  wisdom 


^De  Doctrina  Christiana,  II  xxxviii,  56. 
^ Ibid. ,  II,  xxxvii,  55. 
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and  "eloquent  nonsense"  is  recognized  for  what  it  is  worth.  Rhetoric 

is  an  art,  which,  if  it  cannot  be  learned  quickly,  can  never  be  learnt 

thoroughly  at  all,  as  Cicero  and  Quintilian  both  remarked.'*'  Hence 

Augustine  recommended  that  young  students  only  should  devote  themselves 

to  a  study  of  it.  Men  of  "quick  intellect  and  glowing  temperament" 

would  find  it  easier  to  become  eloquent  by  reading  and  listening  to 

eloquent  speakers  than  by  the  drudgery  of  learning  the  formal  rules» 

"But  if  a  man  desire  to  speak  not  only  with  wisdom,  but  with 
eloquence,  (and  assuredly  he  will  prove  of  greater  service  if 
he  can  do  both)  I  would  rather  send  him  to  read,  and  listen  to, 
and  exercise  himself,  in  imitating  eloquent  men,  than  advise 
him  to  spend  time  with  the  teachers  of  rhetoric. "2 

There  is  no  lack  of  eloquent  ecclesiastical  and  secular  writings  for  the 

learner  to  study.  Practice  in  writing  and  speaking  are  essential,  so 

that  it  becomes  'second  nature,'  for  an  eloquent  speaker  rarely  follows 

the  rules  of  rhetoric  consciously.  Augustine  believed  that  it  would  be 

unnecessary  for  boys  to  learn  the  formal  rules  of  grammar  if  they  were 

constantly  in  close  contact  with  those  who  used  them  correctly. 

Rhetoric  is  capable  of  "enforcing"  either  truth  or  falsehood, 
according  to  the  desires  of  the  speaker.  Those  who  wish  to  persuade 
men  of  some  falsehood  know  how  to  introduce  their  subject  so  as  to  put 
the  listener  in  a  friendly  and  attentive  and  teachable  frame  of  mind. 

He  knows,  too,  how  to  tell  his  falsehood,  briefly,  clearly  and  plausibly 
in  a  lively,  witty  and  pleasing  manner,  using  if  necessary,  a  more  power¬ 
ful  voice  if  persuasion  is  required.  These  devices  are  available  to  the 
Christian  teacher  and  he  should  make  the  greatest  possible  use  of  them  in 
his  lessons.  "Eloquent  speakers  are  heard  with  pleasure,  wise  speakers 

^Cicero,  De  Oratore  III,  31.  Quintilian,  Inst.  Orat.  I,  i,  2. 

^De  Doctrina  Christiana ,  IV ,  v ,  8 . 
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with  profit.""' 

Augustine  recognized  the  need  for  motivation  in  learning.  He 
suggested  that  the  motivation  might  occur  either  through  their  innate 
curiosity  or  the  influence  of  home  environment.  No  matter  how  motivat¬ 
ion  occurred,  he  believed  that  there  were  two  parts  to  every  lesson. 
First,  the  narrative,  which  covered  the  subject  matter  or  the  content 
of  the  course,  and  secondly,  the  dialectic,  or  the  discussion  which 
clarified  the  difficulties  and  doubtful  points.  The  teacher  must  be 
prepared  in  discussion  to  produce  rational  arguments  and  cogent 
reasoning. 

"For  teaching,  true  eloquence  consists  not  in  making  people 
like  what  they  disliked,  nor  in  making  them  do  what  they 
shrank  from,  but  in  making  clear  what  was  obscure."* 2 

In  order  to  comprehend  a  work,  it  is  useless  to  commit  it  to 
memory  and  pretend  to  understand  it.  Diligent  study  is  necessary  to 
"search  out"  the  meaning  carefully,  and  then,  by  discussion,  ascertain 
that  the  correct  meaning  has  been  found.  But  students  who  are  poor  in 
speech,  ought  to  commit  certain  portions  to  memory  (provided  that  they 
are  understood)  for  by  this  means  speech  can  be  improved.  However,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  there  is  one  kind  of  eloquence  which  is  be¬ 
coming  in  youth,  and  another  kind  which  is  in  harmony  with  maturity.  An 
ostentatious  display  of  eloquence  by  the  uneducated  is  always  unbecoming. 
There  are  many  passages  in  the  Scriptures  which  are  delightful  both  to 
the  educated  man  and  to  the  unlearned.  Very  difficult  passages  should 
not  figure  in  the  curriculum  except  perhaps  with  the  most  skilful  and 


^De  Doctrina  Christiana,  IV,  v,  8. 

2 Ibid. ,  IV,  xi,  26. 
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intelligent  groups.  In  this  case,  eloquence  is  out  of  place  and  clarity 
of  exposition  is  to  be  aimed  at.  However,  clarity  of  style  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  more  polished  forms  of  speech  need  to  be 
neglected. 

"Yet  while  taking  away  ornament,  it  does  not  bring  in  vulgarity 
of  speech;  good  teachers  have,  or  ought  to  have,  so  great  an 
anxiety  about  teaching  that  they  will  employ  a  word  without 
becoming  obscure  or  ambiguous,  using  it  in  the  way  the  un¬ 
learned  employ  it."^ 

By  far  the  most  important  part  of  Augustine's  advice  on  teaching, 
as  well  as  his  own  experience,  was  concerned  with  instruction  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  with  older  students.  Hence  he  advocated  that  lessons 
should  be  mainly  of  the  lecture  type  consisting  of  two  main  sections, 
the  narration  and  the  discussion.  However,  he  did  not  forget  that  in 
the  practical  arts,  and  in  fact  in  the  art  of  teaching  itself,  demon¬ 
stration  was  essential.  He  instanced  too,  that  for  mature  persons 
eloquence  and  oratory  may  be  learnt  by  emulating  and  imitating  the 
expert.  He  recommended  that,  in  training  for  teaching,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  observe  and  afterwards  to  practise  under  the  guidance  of  one 
already  skilled.  One  of  his  examples  in  the  natural  practical  arts  is 
the  art  of  fowling.  The  student  is  advised  to  follow  the  expert  who, 
knowing  that  he  was  to  demonstrate  his  art,  would  take  the  greatest 
care  to  exhibit  each  stage  of  his  occupation  quite  distinctly  and 
separately,  taking  time  over  each  operation,  so  that  the  student  may 
observe  the  intricate  details  of  his  craft.  First,  Augustine  indicated, 
the  fowler  would  display  his  equipment,  and  then  "noting  a  little  bird 
nearby,  he  would  charm,  approach  and  capture  it  with  his  reed  and  hawk." 


2 


^~De  Doctrina  Christiana,  IV,  x,  24. 
^De  Magistro,  X.  32. 
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Adeodatus  appeared  to  think  that  one  demonstration  of  this  art  would  not 
be  enough.  "It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  in  this  case  the  entire  art  of 
fowling  is  exhibited,"^  and  Augustine  agreed,  for  not  only  is  demon¬ 
stration  necessary  but  practice  also.  Augustine  pointed  out  that  the 
observer  might  be  intelligent  enough,  in  certain  cases,  to  recognize  the 
"whole  complexity"  of  the  art  demonstrated,  but  that  much  practice  is 
necessary  to  become  an  accomplished,  skilled  craftsman.  At  the  pre¬ 
school  level,  Augustine  instanced  walking  as  another  example  of  teaching 
by  demonstration. 

Augustine  analyzed  the  contemporary  curriculum  in  the  light  of  its 
assistance  in  the  training  of  teachers  who  would  propound  Christian 
doctrine.  However,  he  was  not  a  complete  innovator  in  the  curriculum, 
but  preferred  to  adapt  the  Roman  curriculum  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the 
Early  Church.  His  observations  on  both  curriculum  and  methods,  however, 
are  penetrating,  and  contain  certain  "modern"  elements  which  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  final  chapter  of  this  thesis.  For  Augustine,  both  the 
curriculum  and  the  method  are  subordinate  to  the  influence  of  the  teacher. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  TEACHER 

From  the  Confessions  it  is  seen  that  Augustine  had  had  much  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  teaching  of  students,  in  the  Universities  of  Carthage, 

Rome  and  Milan,  in  the  "grammar  schools"  at  Tagaste  and  Madaura,  as  well 
as  tutoring  children  of  Christian  parents.  In  his  advice  to  teachers, 
he  still  remembered  poignantly  his  own  school  days,  how  he  loved  games, 
neglected  his  studies,  and  was  severely  punished  for  not  doing  the  lessons 


^De  Magistro ,  X ,  32. 
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he  hated.  Augustine  refuted  the  ideas  of  John  Chrysostom  (344  -  404) 
concerning  the  education  of  children.  Chrysostom  appealed  to  parents 
to  raise  up  their  children  as  "athletes  of  Christ,"  to  mould  the  shape 
of  the  plastic  material  of  childhood  to  the  glory  of  God.  To  prepare 
these  "athletes"  Chrysostom  advocated  that  though  fear  and  threats 
should  be  used,  no  physical  chastisement  was  to  be  given.  The  child 
is  not  to  be  ruled  by  the  rod,  whose  pain  he  will  learn  to  despise,  but 
he  is  to  be  threatened  with  the  chastisement  he  is  never  to  receive. 

This  naive  method  of  correction  suggests  little  understanding  of  boys, 
but  was  linked  with  Chrysostom's  idea  of  God's  dire  chastisement  of 
the  evil  doer. 

The  remarkable  insight  of  St.  Augustine  into  the  ways  of  children 
was,  no  doubt,  partly  due  to  his  own  experience  when  a  boy.  He  rejects 
the  methods  of  John  Chrysostom,  though  he  accepted  the  suggestion  that 
beatings  with  the  rod  were  of  little  value.  Two  dominant  conditions 
colour  his  advice  to  the  teacher:  the  acute  sense  of  original  sin,  and 
hence  at  all  times,  the  child  is  to  be  taught  the  value  of  the  grace  of 
God;  and  his  conviction  of  the  God-given  capacity  even  of  children  for 
the  reception  of  the  good.  His  insistence  that  the  plastic  material 
of  childhood  not  only  has  to  be  moulded,  but  must  desire  to  be  moulded, 
given  the  right  conditions,  is  modern  enough  in  outlook.  Augustine  re¬ 
commends  that  emulation  is  a  more  potent  instrument  than  fear  or 
promises  or  anything  else,  and  at  all  times  the  good  example  should  be 
presented  to  the  students., 

Augustine  had  taught  all  kinds  of  students  ranging  from  young  to 
old,  and  from  educated  to  'illiterates.'  He  classified  this  great  mass 
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of  students  into  three  main  classes: 

(1)  Those  who  are  "well-educated";  that  is,  those  who  had  a  good 
grounding  in  the  liberal  arts,  taught  by  the  methods  of 
Quintilian,  in  the  best  schools; 

(2)  Those  who  are  "half-educated" ;  that  is,  those  who  had  come 
from  the  schools  of  rhetoric,  schools  where  the  tenets  of 
Quintilian  and  Cicero  had  been  warped  to  produce  sophists; 

(3)  Those  who  were  "illiterate";  that  is,  those  who  had  very 
little  education,  or  who  were  commencing  their  education, 
for  example,  children  of  Christian  parents,  or  perhaps  the 
adults  of  the  very  low  financial  group  who  had  had  no 
schooling . 

Augustine  advised  teachers  how  to  handle  each  of  these  groups. 

The  well-educated  class  will  consist  of  students  who  have  had 
considerable  opportunity  for  study  and  who  have  come  to  the  Christian 
teacher  entirely  of  their  own  free  will  to  learn  "some  new  thing." 
There  will  be  no  disciplinary  problems  in  this  class,  for  they  have 
come  voluntarily  and  they  are  anxious  to  learn.  Augustine's  advice 
to  teachers  of  this  group  would  apply  to  teaching  in  general.  The 
first  immutable  law  of  teaching  is  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
students.  He  should  therefore  enquire  into  their  past  studies  and 
discuss  with  them  some  of  the  works  which  they  have  read.  Augustine 
emphasizes  that  the  teacher  must  be  a  man  of  very  wide  education, 
one  already  steeped  in  the  culture  and  tradition  of  the  liberal  arts, 
if  he  is  to  be  equal  to  the  task  of  guiding  and  directing  the  group. 
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The  teacher  should  be  able  to  recommend  and  assess  the  works,  comparing 
and  contrasting  the  various  styles,  the  writers'  abilities,  noting 
especially  the  neatly  turned  phrases  and  with  other  praiseworthy 
rhetorical  devices.  Having  thus  learned  of  the  students'  work  and 
ability,  the  teacher  is  able  to  pass  in  review  much  of  the  work  of 
the  Christian  writers,  for  Augustine  warns,  it  is  certain  that  this 
class  has,  before  coming  to  the  Christian  teacher,  studied  the 
Christian  writers  as  far  as  they  are  able  to  comprehend  them.  How¬ 
ever,  the  allegories  of  the  sacred  books  will  need  to  be  explained 
and  discussed.  The  plain,  unadorned  style  of  the  sacred  books  will 
be  a  subject  of  discussion  for  Augustine  remembers  that  he  himself 
was  at  first  very  disappointed  (he  even  ridiculed)  the  plain  style  in 
which  the  books  were  written.  The  teaching  of  this  class  of  students 
will  consist  of  lectures  and  dialectic,  and  not  by  close  instruction 
and  repetition,  otherwise  weariness  will  result.'*' 

"With  these,  therefore,  we  must  be  brief  and  not  dwell  with 
annoying  insistence  upon  things  which  they  know,  but,  with 
discretion,  touch  slightly  upon  them.  So  that,  for  example, 
we  may  say  that  we  believe  they  are  already  familiar  with 
such  and  such  a  point,  and  in  this  way  pass  rapidly  in 
review  all  that  has  to  be  impressed  upon  the  moods  of  the 
ignorant  and  unlearned;  so  that  if  there  be  any  point  that 
this  educated  man  already  knows,  he  may  not  have  to  listen 
to  it  as  from  a  teacher;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
be  anything  of  which  he  is  still  ignorant,  he  may  learn  it 
while  we  are  going  over  the  points  with  which  we  assume 
he  is  already  familiar. 

Thus  Augustine  exhorts  the  teacher  (following  a  very  sound  pedagogical 
principle)  to  recall  what  is  proverbial  among  the  Romans  "not  to  teach 
a  man  what  he  already  knows."  However,  if  things  are  well  known  to 


^De  Doctrina  Christiana,  IV,  x,  25. 
^De  Catechizandis  Rudibus,  VIII,  12. 
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the  students,  then  it  is  the  way  in  which  they  are  expressed  which  will 
give  pleasure.'*' 

Augustine  is  particularly  severe  on  the  second  class,  the  "half- 

educated."  This  is  again  due  to  his  experience  in  the  schools  of 

rhetoric,  especially  the  one  at  Carthage, 

"where  there  reigns  among  the  students  a  disgraceful  and 
unruly  licence.  They  burst  in  audaciously,  and  with 
gestures  almost  frantic,  disturb  all  order  which  any  one 
has  established  for  the  good  of  his  scholars. 

Their  previous  education  had  consisted  in  regarding  adornment  of  speech 

before  meaning,  and  eloquence  before  truth.  They  looked  askance  at  any 

writing  which  was  not  showy  and  ostentatious.  Hence  they  were  proud, 

arrogant,  almost  insolent,  haughty  and  domineering.  They  disdained  the 

sincere  attempts  of  others  less  well  'educated'  than  themselves,  and 

gave  themselves  airs,  priding  themselves  that  they  "are  not  as  other 

men  are."  They  were  difficult  to  handle  because  they  had  neither  the 

penetration  of  the  'well-educated'  nor  the  humility  and  simplicity  of 

the  'illiterate;'  truly  "a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing." 

Augustine  issued  an  urgent  warning  to  the  teacher  that  nothing 
could  be  done  with  this  second  group  till  they  had  been  disciplined. 

Any  method  may  be  used  to  do  this,  but  a  little  ridicule  might  be 
apposite.  He  advocated  that  some  very  difficult  piece  of  Christian 
allegory  be  given  them  for  their  perusal  in  order  to  show  that  their 
alleged  ability  was  not  quite  what  it  was  supposed  to  be.  This  was 
to  prove  to  them  that  the  "simple,  unadorned"  style  of  the  Christian 
books  is  not  always  easy  to  unravel.  They  must  be  shown  that  a  trained 

Ipe  Doctrina  Christiana,  IV,  x,  25. 

^Confessions ,  V,  viii,  14. 
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tongue  (in  their  sense)  was  something  very  different  from  and  cannot  be 

compared  to  a  truthful  tongue,  and  they  might  be  reminded  that  according 

to  Cicero,  an  orator  must  be  first,  a  good  man.  These  students  needed 

to  learn  humility  and  to  recognize  that  "good  honest  solid  diction  is 

not  mean"  because  it  is  not  pretentious. 

"For  it  is  most  useful  for  them  to  know  that  the  meaning  is  to 
be  regarded  as  superior  to  words ....  that  they  ought  to  prefer 
to  hear  true  rather  than  eloquent  discourses,  just  as  they  ^ 
ought  to  prefer  to  have  wise  rather  than  handsome  friends." 

Augustine  recalls  how  he  himself,  when  he  first  went  to  hear  St.  Ambrose 
preach,  was  not  so  much  interested  in  what  he  said  as  in  how  he  said  it. 
But  this  was  before  he  learnt  humility.  Thus  he  directs  much  invective 
against  the  vicious  system  of  sophistic  rhetoric  which  had  substituted 
words  for  ideas  and  which  was  intent  on  form  alone.  He  strongly  ad¬ 
vocated  a  return  to  the  sound  principles  of  rhetoric  laid  down  by 
Cicero.  Thus  for  this  group  mental  honesty  and  strict  discipline  were 
essential . 

With  the  class  of  'illiterates,'  Augustine  had  the  greatest 
sympathy  and  understanding.  He  realized  fully  that  "boys  will  be  boys," 
and  that  it  may  be  hard  for  the  teacher  to  inculcate  in  them  good  habits 
of  study.  Yet,  like  the  'educated,'  this  class  was  often  anxious  to 
learn,  and  would  spend  considerable  time  in  self-improvement.  The 
teacher  was  warned  that  he  was  to  see  that  there  was  ample  time  for 
leisure  and  recreation,  and  not  to  continue  his  lessons  to  the  point  of 
wearying  these  pupils  or  himself.  However  dull  the  pupils  might  appear, 
the  teacher  must  always  be  cheerful.  Augustine  realized  that  it  often 

^De  Catechizandis  Rudibus,  IX,  13. 
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tended  to  he  distasteful  to  have  to  repeat  and  repeat  things  which 
seemed  so  familiar,  but  the  teacher  must  remember  that  these  platitudes 
were  often  new  and  exciting  to  his  students.  Repetition  is  the  bane 
of  a  teacher's  existence. 

Augustine  stressed  the  great  value  and  power  of  sympathy.  The 
teacher  must  retain  the  confidence  of  his  pupils  if  he  is  to  be  success¬ 
ful  in  his  work.  Augustine  recalled  his  own  youth  when  he  was  drawn  to 
St.  Ambrose  not  so  much  by  the  latter's  teaching,  but  because  he  saw  in 
St.  Ambrose  a  fellow  creature  who  was  kind  to  him.  The  effect  of  the 
personality  of  the  teacher  on  the  pupil  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
Augustine  was  one  of  the  first  educators  to  stress  the  need  for  pupils 
to  feel  secure  and  part  of  a  group.  Lessons  should  be  enlivened  with 
delightful  allegories, 

"and  as  you  pass  through  streets  that  are  familiar  to  us 
with  all  the  cheerfulness  that  springs  from  delight,  with 
how  much  more  alacrity  and  how  much  greater  joy  ought  we 
to  point  the  way  to  one  who  is  in  trouble  or  loses  his 
way. "1 

Augustine  emphasized  that,  in  teaching,  it  is  the  method  which 
is  important  and  not  the  amount  of  content  which  has  been  covered.  The 
content  may  not  be  covered  because  of  the  more  valuable  teaching  through 
dialectic,  or  perhaps  the  lesson  was  too  difficult,  or  perhaps  the 
pupils  are  weary  through  continuous  concentration.  Teachers  must  always 
be  aware  of  the  reactions  of  the  students.  If  the  students  are  not 
moved,  Augustine  said,  the  teacher  cannot  see  into  the  minds  to  find  the 
cause  of  their  silence.  The  lack  of  response  might  be  due  to  awe,  or 


-^De  Catechizandis  Rudibus,  XII,  17. 
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fear  of  expressing  approval  either  by  word  or  gesture  (for  example  if 
the  discipline  is  too  strict),  or  natural  shyness,  or  inability  to 


understand  what  has  been  said,  or  weariness.  Every  device  must  be  used 

to  rouse  the  pupils,  as  it  were, 

"dislodging  him  for  a  hiding  place.  We  must  drive  out  by 
gentle  encouragement  his  excessive  timidity,  which  hinders 
him  from  expressing  his  opinion. . . .We  must  temper  his  shy¬ 
ness  by  introducing  the  idea  of  fellowship;  we  must,  by 
questioning,  ascertain  whether  he  understands  and  must  give 
him  confidence  so  that  if  he  thinks  that  there  is  an  object¬ 
ion  to  make,  he  may  freely  lay  it  before  us."  ^ 


Perhaps  the  pupils  have  heard  the  lesson  before,  in  which  case  a  brief 


summary  should  be  given,  and  not  dwell  on  the  content  unnecessarily.  If, 
however,  a  pupil  is 

"exceedingly  slow-witted,  we  should  bear  with  him  in  a 
compassionate  spirit;  speaking  clearly  and  simply,  re¬ 
peating  that  which  he  does  not  understand  till  he  is 
informed . 


In  his  general  advice  to  teachers,  Augustine  suggested  that 
weariness  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  seemed  to  be  the  greatest  deterrent 
to  the  success  of  schooling.  How  simple  and  easy  it  seems  when  the  class 
is  intelligent,  well-behaved,  and  anxious  to  progress!  But  how  easy, 
too,  for  it  to  be  otherwise. 

The  reasons  why  teachers  become  discouraged  and  dissatisfied  are 
discussed  by  Augustine.  Speech  being  inferior  to  thought,  it  is  difficult 
to  express  adequately  what  the  mind  perceives.  But  this  inadequacy  may  be 
due  to  the  heavy  burdens  which  fall  on  the  teacher,  tiring  his  mind. 


~*~De  Catechizandis  Rudibus,  XIII,  18. 
2IbicL,  XIII,  18. 
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"We  are  more  charmed  and  arrested  by  that  which  we  perceive 
in  silence  in  our  minds,  and  do  not  wish  to  be  called  off 
from  it  to  the  babble  of  words  which  fall  short  of  re¬ 
producing  it."3 

The  teacher  cannot,  in  the  words  which  occur  to  him  at  the  moment,  ex¬ 
press  truths  as  well  as  these  have  been  expressed  by  others.  Conseq¬ 
uently,  one  may  prefer  to  hear  or  read  what  has  already  been  well  said 
or  well  written. 

"Even  when  we  like  to  speak,  we  like  still  better  to  hear  or 
read  things  which  have  been  better  expressed,  and  which  may 
be  given  by  us  without  costing  any  care  or  anxiety  on  our  part, 
than  to  frame  hasty  sentences  offhand  to  convey  truths  to  the 
understanding  of  another,  in  uncertainty  whether  our  words,  as 
they  come  to  us,  are  the  ones  we  wanted,  or  whether^again,  they 
are  received  by  our  hearers  in  a  profitable  way." 

A  good  teacher  will  never  remain  complacent,  but  will  always  try  to 

better  his  performance,  finding  "joy"  in  the  better  "unfolding  of  his 

thoughts."  "I  desire  my  hearers  to  understand  as  I  understand. ...  for 

3 

my  part,  I  am  nearly  always  dissatisfied  with  my  discourse."  Augustine 
realized  that  what  is  often  thought  to  be  an  intuition,  an  excellent 
example,  or  metaphor,  may  not  produce  the  desired  effect.  The  teacher 
must  not  be  discouraged  by  this  or  the  remainder  of  the  lesson  might  be 
adversely  affected.  Again,  the  familiarity  of  the  material  may  also  be 
a  cause  of  a  teacher's  boredom. 


"Just  because  the  subjects  that  the  candidates  have  to  be  taught 
are  now  so  thoroughly  familiar  to  us  and  no  longer  necessary  for 
our  own  progress,  it  irks  us  to  return  to  them  so  often,  and  our 
mind,  as  having  outgrown  them,  no  longer  moves  with  any  pleasure 
in  such  well  trodden  and,  as  it  were,  childish  paths."  4 


Ipe  Catechizandis  Rudibus,  X,  14. 
2 Ibid. ,  X,  14. 

3 Ibid. ,  II,  3. 

4Ibid.,  X.  14. 
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Moreover,  lack  of  pupil  response  will,  in  its  turn,  minimize  the 
efforts  of  the  teacher. 

"A  hearer  who  remains  unmoved  makes  a  speaker  weary;  whether 
it  be  that  he  is  actually  not  stirred  by  any  emotion,  or 
that  he  does  not  show  by  any  gesture^that  he  understands, 
or  that  he  approves  what  is  said." 

The  process  of  teaching  is  regarded  by  Augustine  as  a  sort  of 

"dwelling  in  each  other,"  the  result  of  a  sympathetic  disposition 

that  affects  the  pupil  while  the  teacher  speaks,  and  affects  the 

teacher  as  the  pupil  learns.  Thus  the  discipline  of  learning,  far 

from  being  a  product  of  threatenings  and  blows,  derives  from  a 

response  in  the  pupil  to  the  teacher's  confidence  in  the  pupil's 

power  to  respond.  But  it  is  important  to  note  that  Augustine  would 

not  have  attributed  this  receptiveness  of  the  pupil  to  any  natural 

capacity  of  the  pupil  himself.  As  he  is  at  great  pains  to  explain, 

the  inner  power  of  the  pupil  to  apprehend  truth  is  in  fact  the  Master 

himself  "who  dwells  within  and  gives  me  counsel  about  words  spoken 

o 

externally  in  the  ear," 

The  profession  of  teaching,  Augustine  said,  required  not  only 
cheerfulness,  dedication  and  concentration,  but  it  also  required 
"tranquility  of  mind."  A  teacher  cannot  give  of  his  best  if  he  is 
called  away  on  what  is  alleged  to  be  more  important  business,  and  his 
lesson  is  interrupted,  or  if  he  is  disturbed  by  something  which  has 
happened  in  his  school  or  in  his  society. 

The  value  of  allegory  in  enlivening  lessons,  and  as  it  were, 


^De  Catechizandis  Rudibus,  X,  14. 
2Pe  Magistro,  XII,  38. 
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"changing  the  scene,"  of  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  the  class  in  dis¬ 
cussion  is  re-iterated  frequently.  The  teacher  must  not  be  discouraged 
if  the  effect  which  he  desired  is  not  produced.  Teaching,  especially  of 
Christian  doctrine,  is  the  most  important  work  which  can  be  done.  The 
teacher,  though  occasionally  discouraged,  must  take  joy  in  his  teaching, 
for 


"people  listen  to  us  with  much  greater  pleasure  when  we  our¬ 
selves  take  pleasure  in  this  same  work  of  instruction,  for 
the  thread  of  our  discourse  is  affected  by  the  very  joy  that 
we  ourselves  experience,  and  as  a  consequence  is  delivered 
more  easily  and  received  more  gratefully." 

Augustine,  then,  regarded  teaching  as  a  true  vocation,  and  the  most  im¬ 
portant  requisite  of  a  teacher  should  be  a  delight  in  teaching  and  in 
transmitting  to  his  pupils  a  love  of  learning.  In  general,  then,  the 
teacher  should  be  cheerful  whatever  the  circumstances,  tactful  and 
sympathetic . 

The  need  to  adapt  both  content  and  methods  to  the  students  is 
also  stressed  by  Augustine.  He  emphasized  the  need  to  utilize  the 
individual  differences  among  the  students.  Augustine  found  that  even 
after  having  divided  his  students  into  three  main  categories,  there 
were  still  many  variations  amongst  those  which  he,  as  a  teacher,  had 
to  accommodate. 

"As  we  are  now  treating  of  instructing. ...  I  can  testify  from  my 
own  experience  that  I  am  differently  stirred  according  as  he 
whom  I  see  before  me  waiting  for  instruction  is  cultivated  or  a 
dullard,  a  fellow  citizen  or  a  stranger,  a  rich  man  or  a  poor 
man,  a  private  citizen  or  a  man  honoured  by  a  public  office,  a 
man  having  some  official  authority,  a  person  of  this  or  that 
family,  or  this  or  that  age  or  sex  coming  to  us  from  this  or 
that  school  of  philosophy,  or  from  this  or  that  popular  error; 
and  in  keeping  with  my  own  varying  feelings  my  discourse 
itself  opens,  proceeds  and  closes.... "2 


J-De  Cathechizandis  Rudibus,  II,  4. 
2 Ibid. ,  XV,  23. 
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The  teacher  should  obtain  information  about  the  pupil's  background  from 

the  parents  and  from  the  pupils  themselves,  so  that  he  may  know  the 

readiness  of  the  pupils  for  instruction.  One  should  not 

"venture  to  impose  teaching  upon  a  mind  not  previously 
prepared  for  it. . .but  cause  him  (the  pupil)  to  wish  for 
what,  either  through  ignorance  or  pretense,  he  had  not 
hitherto  wished. "3 

The  disciplinary  problems  will  take  care  of  themselves  if  the 
pupil  and  the  teacher  have  mutual  confidence  in  one  another.  Augustine, 
from  experience,  detested  the  rod,  but  he  believed  it  necessary  to  "chide 
indulgently  with  charity,"  while  remembering  to  give  praise  when  praise 
is  due.  The  Christian  teacher 

"must  teach  what  is  right  and  refute  what  is  wrong.  He  must 
conciliate  the  hostile,  rouse  the  careless,  inform  the 
ignorant,  and  once  the  hearers  are  friendly  and  attentive, 
then  and  then  only  are  they  ready  to  learn."3 

Because  of  the  great  difficulties  which  face  the  teacher,  especially 

from  outside  criticism,  he  should  be  able  to  discourse  with  wisdom, 

"if  not  with  eloquence  and  with  profit  to  his  hearers,  even 
though  he  profit  them  less  than  he  would  if  he  could  speak 
with  eloquence  too.  But  we  must  beware  of  eloquent 
nonsense . . . . "  3 

and  quoting  Cicero,  Augustine  continued, 

"though  wisdom  without  eloquence  is  of  little  service  to 
states,  yet  eloquence  without  wisdom  is  frequently  a 
positive  injury  and  is  of  service  never."4 

The  art  of  teaching,  Augustine  felt,  could  not  be  learnt  by 
studying  treatises,  but  by  observation  and  practical  experience,  if 
possible  under  one  already  skilled  in  the  art. 


Ipe  Catechizandis ' Rudibus ,  V,  9. 
2pe  Doctrina  Christiana ,  V ,  7 . 

3 Ibid . ,  V,  7. 

4 Ibid. ,  V,  7. 
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"Wherefore  if  anything  in  us  has  pleased  you  that  you  want 
to  hear  from  us  some  plan  to  be  observed  by  you. ..you  will 
learn  this  better  by  watching  us  and  listening  to  us  when 
we  are  actually  engaged  in  the  work  itself  than  by  reading 
what  we  dictate. 

Augustine  summed  up  his  advice  to  teachers  in  a  few  concise 

terse  sentences.  The  teacher  should  strive  continually  to  improve  his 

ability  to  convey  meaning  in  words  which  are  exact  and  unambiguous, 

adapting  his  explanations  to  the  intelligence  of  the  students.  It  is 

not  only  what  is  said,  but  the  way  in  which  it  is  said.  His  teaching 

should  never  lack  "grace  of  style,"  for  in  that  case,  his  students 

would  be  disappointed  by  the  absence  of  both  a  clear  intellect  and 

careful  education.  Augustine  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Darius  wrote 

"So  great  is  your  eloquence,  that  it  is  very  clearly  evident  that  you 

o 

have  been  most  carefully  educated." 

When  narrating  the  ordinary  content  of  a  lesson,  the  teacher 
should  use  a  quiet  voice,  raising  it  only  when  some  part  of  it  is  to 
be  emphasized.  The  loud  voice  is  only  necessary  when  the  teacher  is 
trying  to  persuade  sceptics,  or  if  the  pupils  are  indolent  and  have 
to  be  roused,  or  the  inattentive  have  to  be  recalled  to  their  studies. 
"Here  entreaties  and  reproaches,  exhortations  and  upbraidings  and  all 
other  means  of  rousing  the  emotions,  are  necessary."-*  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  teacher  should  continue  monotonously  in  the  quiet  style. 
He  should  vary  the  pitch  and  loudness  of  his  voice  within  narrow 
limits,  for  a  loud  voice  used  too  often  is  not  only  distracting  but 
difficult  to  listen  to.  Augustine  recalled  the  advice  of  Cicero, 

Ipe  Catechizandis  Rudibus,  XV,  23. 

2Epist.  231,  2. 

^De  Doctrina  Christiana,  IV,  iv,  6. 
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"to  teach,  to  delight  and  to  move,"  and  stated  it  in  his  own  way.  He 
said  that  to  teach  meant  at  all  times  to  teach  the  truth,  to  delight 
implied  speaking  with  beauty  of  diction,  and  to  move  signified  motivat¬ 
ing  the  students  to  the  greatest  of  all  assets,  the  love  of  learning. 

Augustine's  final  word  to  the  teacher  concerned  his  private  life 
and  its  effects.  The  dignity  and  importance  of  his  vocation  must  always 
be  in  his  mind.  He  must  live  the  Christian  life,  and  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places  set  a  good  example  to  both  students  and  the  community  in 
which  he  lives  and  works.  Having  admonished  his  students  that  example 
is  better  than  precept,  and  that  at  all  times  sound  judgments  were 
essential,  they  would  know  that  what  was  praiseworthy  in  others,  they 
should  copy,  and  what  appeared  to  them  defective,  they  should  in  them¬ 
selves,  amend.  Whether  in  the  classroom  or  in  the  street,  the  teacher 
"should  govern  his  words,  not  let  his  words  govern  him. He  should 
exhort  his  students  to  emulate  the  good  example,  and  to  associate  only 
with  those  citizens  whose  pattern  of  life  was  worthy  of  imitation. 

o 

"Let  his  manner  of  living  be  eloquent  in  itself." 

St,  Augustine's  part  in  the  changing  pedagogical  tradition  is 
noteworthy.  Having  been  educated  in  the  best  system  of  his  day,  his 
avid  desire  for  learning  brought  him  into  contact  with  every  cultural 
field,  though  his  great  handicap  was  his  lack  of  fluency  in  Greek. 

But  many  Greek  works  had  by  this  time  been  translated  into  Latin,  and 
these  he  read  with  eagerness.  With  all  this  knowledge,  coupled  with 
his  experience  as  a  teacher,  he  anticipated  the  difficulties  of 

^De  Doctrina  Christiana,  IV,  xxix,  61. 

^ Ibid, ,  IV,  xxix,  61. 
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learning  all  those  facts  which  appeared  necessary  to  the  cultured  in¬ 
dividual  and  yet  owing  to  the  vastness  of  material,  it  was  impossible 
to  do.  His  intellect  was  of  exceptional  power,  and  he  was  able  to 
impose  a  clear  mental  pattern  on  the  extensive  array  of  content  in  any 
one  subject  field.  He  had  the  scientific  approach  before  the  days  of 
science.  While  he  was  able  to  envisage  elaborate  relationships  over 
wide  fields,  he  was  always  conscious  of  the  difficulties  which  others 
had,  trying  to  perform  the  same  task. 

After  his  conversion,  he  saw  more  clearly  that  man  was  a  social 
animal.  He  now  thought  naturally  in  terms  of  communities  rather  than  in 
terms  of  the  individual.  The  City  of  God  involved  the  community  of  those 
to  whom  salvation  was  given,  rather  than  the  individual  anchorite  to 
whom  a  divine  vision  was  alleged  to  have  been  granted.  This  community  of 
the  same  interest  could  only  survive  if  it  had  a  common  culture,  and  this 
is  what  Augustine  conceived  as  his  task.  He  was  admirably  fitted  to  give 
a  reasoned  explanation  of  what  its  attitude  ought  to  be  to  pagan  culture. 
It  was  essential,  at  least  for  an  indefinite  time,  for  this  community  to 
have  social  contacts  with  the  communities  brought  up  under  another  system, 
but  he  clearly  saw  that  the  problem  was  how  to  preserve  the  Christian 
community  without  preserving  paganism.  He  envisaged  the  separation  of 
all  that  was  useful,  of  "all  that  is  true,  all  that  is  seemly,  all  that 
is  just,  all  that  is  pure,  all  that  is  lovable,  all  that  is  winning" 
from  the  impious,  immoral  and  dispensable  compositions.'*'  Christian 
culture  could  then  appropriate  the  beneficial  and  jettison  the  trash 

^Phillipians ,  IV,  8.  (Lattey  translation). 
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with  a  clear  conscience.  Augustine  used  the  analogy  of  the  looting  of 
the  Egyptians  by  the  hosts  of  Israel.  Rome  was  full  of  heterogeneous 
treasures  which  the  hosts  of  Christendom  might  enlist  to  their  own  use 
without  prejudice  to  their  principles. 

This  vast  addition  of  valuable  literature  called  for  practical 
applicability.  Augustine  advised  the  use  of  summaries.  He  had  begun 
a  systematic  survey  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  though  he  failed  to 
complete  these  summaries,  he  considered  them  of  "practical  value."'*' 

In  these,  Augustine  had  intended  to  bring  together,  for  the  use  of 
Christian  teachers,  the  essential  facts  of  each  of  these  cultural 
subjects.  In  fact,  the  student  would  be  able  to  use  these  works 
without  going  to  the  original  sources  where  lay,  mingled  with  the 
useful,  the  corrupting  influences.  In  the  all  important  subject, 
rhetoric,  rules  could  be  precisely  stated,  but  this  was  not  enough. 
Examples  are  required  to  illustrate  the  various  rules,  and  to  clinch 
the  meaning  in  the  student's  mind.  Augustine  had  no  hesitation  in 
advocating  that  all  the  rules  of  rhetoric  could  be  found  illustrated 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  with  a  pagan  textbook  to  advise  them  what  to 
look  for,  and  with  a  Bible  to  search  in  for  examples,  students  would 

O 

be  'adequately  equipped. ' 

Augustine  represented  the  middle  way  in  the  Christian  attitude. 
He  never  considered  a  complete  break  with  the  Graeco-Roman  tradition  or 
its  literature,  neither  did  he  concede  that  all  pagan  writings  were 
acceptable  to  the  new  community.  He  was  always  consistent  in  his 


J-Retractationes ,  I,  3. 

2 

De  Doctrina  Christiana,  IV,  2  and  20. 
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attitude  that  borrowing  from  paganism  was  vitally  necessary,  but  the 
amount  borrowed  should  be  limited  to  those  works  and  sections  of  works 
which  were  culturally  adaptable  to  the  Christian  community. 

Augustine's  humanitarianism,  intelligently  applied,  would  have 
made  a  great  difference  in  the  schools  which  were  established  about  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century.  However,  his  methods  and  his  advice  to  the 
teacher  seem  not  to  have  been  adopted  and  it  must  be  conjected  that  his 
writings  on  education  were  not  studied.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the 
great  upheaval  in  the  world  which  occurred  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life.  Had  the  pax  Romana  continued,  some  of  the  advice  of  Augustine  on 
teaching  might  have  been  heeded  before  the  advent  of  the  twentieth 
century. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE 

Augustine,  in  his  educational  philosophy,  which  is  found 
scattered  through  all  his  works,  propounds  not  only  fundamental 
philosophical  questions,  but  also  essential  educational  theories. 

No  means  can  be  determined  until  a  final  goal  is  envisaged.  For 
Augustine,  this  goal  and  the  fundamental  questions  were  decided  after 
his  conversion  to  Christianity.  His  ideas,  theories,  and  beliefs  were 
based  partially  upon  his  interpretation  of  Greek  and  Roman  thought. 
However,  he  moulds  these  with  his  own  concepts  of  Christianity  and 
produces  a  new  schema  upon  which  Christian  education  was  to  be  based 
throughout  medieval  times.  But  Augustine's  ideas  are  interesting,  not 
only  because  of  their  significance  in  history,  but  because  they  throw 
much  light  on  developments  in  educational  philosophy  in  the  post  re¬ 
naissance  era.  Augustine  believed  that  the  final  goal  of  education, 
in  fact  of  life  itself,  was  happiness  with  God  in  heaven.  This  ideal 
permeates  all  his  thinking. 

The  Basis  of  Augustine's  Educational  Philosophy 

Before  it  is  possible  to  appreciate  Augustine's  philosophy  of 
education,  it  is  necessary  to  review,  very  briefly,  his  general 
philosophy,  but  only  in  so  far  as  this  will  throw  light  on  its 
application  to  teaching  and  learning. 

Philosophers  fail  to  agree  on  the  meaning  of  ultimate  reality, 
the  validity  of  knowledge,  and  man's  origin,  nature  and  purpose.  But 
for  Augustine,  all  these  presented  little  or  no  problem.  He  recognized 
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that  God,  the  Ultimate  Reality,  was  the  creator  of  man,  and  hence  man's 

purpose  was  to  serve  his  Creator,  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  he 

would  be  with  Him.  This  would  imply  that  a  period  of  preparation  on 

earth  is  desirable,  to  fit  man  for  his  future  happiness.  For  Augustine, 

truth  and  happiness  are  inseparable,  and  together  sum  up  the  meaning  of 

life.  Truth  and  wisdom  are  equated,  for  Augustine  says,  "Think  you  that 

wisdom  is  other  than  truth,  in  which  the  supreme  good  is  held  and 

possessed?"'*’  "The  happy  life  consists  of  joy  in  Truth:  for  this  is 

2 

joying  in  Thee,  Who  art  the  Truth,  0  God."  Truth,  then,  is  immortal, 
unchanging,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  Logos,  the  Word.  The  object  of 
philosophy  is  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  this  was,  for  Augustine,  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  his  own  Soul.  "I  desire  to  know  God  and  the  soul. 

3 

Nothing  besides?  Nothing  at  all." 

The  age  old  philosophical  question,  'What  is  man, '  can  be  best 
expressed  in  the  form  of  a  three-fold  question:  'What  can  I  know, ' 

'What  ought  I  to  do, '  'What  may  I  believe. '  The  first  section  is 
answered  by  metaphysics,  the  second  by  ethics,  and  the  third  by 
religion.  Augustine  assumed  that  man  exists,  because  he  is  a  think¬ 
ing  being,  containing  in  unity  a  body  and  a  soul.  Following  Plato, 
Augustine  counsels  man  to  turn  from  the  realm  of  sense  data  and  con¬ 
template  the  domain  of  the  mind. 

"It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  that  Plato  felt  that  there 
were  two  worlds ;  the  one  intelligible,  where  Truth  itself 
dwelt;  the  other  sensible,  which,  as  is  clear,  we  feel  by 
sight  and  touch." 


1-De  Libero  Arbitrio,  II,  viii,  26. 
^Confessions ,  X,  xxiii,  33. 
^Soliloquies,  I,  ii,  7. 

^Contra  Academicos,  III,  xvii,  37. 
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The  soul,  though  it  inhabits  the  body  can  transcend  the  perception  of 
sense  data  and  pierce  the  realm  of  truth.  It  can  encounter  both  it¬ 
self  and  God.  As  a  spiritual  entity,  the  soul  is  indivisible  "and  it 

is  conscious  that  it  lives,  that  it  remembers,  that  it  knows,  that  it 

desires."^  Augustine  insists  so  strongly  on  its  spirituality  that  he 
is  faced  with  a  difficulty  when  he  tries  to  explain  its  relation  to  the 
body.  He  is  certainly  puzzled  for  "the  manner  in  which  spirits  are 

united  to  bodies.... is  marvellous,  and  exceeds  the  understanding  of 
2 

man."  He  probed  the  Neo-platonist  writings  and  found  various 

relevant  passages,  for  example,  that  the  soul  is  a  rational  substance 

fitted  to  rule  the  body,  and  man  is  a  rational  soul  using  a  mortal  and 

earthly  body„  But  for  Augustine,  the  body  is  not  some  sort  of  alien 

substance;  man  is  a  unity,  the  soul  vitalizing  the  body.  It  is  an 

intermediary  between  matter  and  the  supreme  spirit, 

"Nor  is  there  to  be  found  anything  between  the  highest  life, 
which  is  unchanging  wisdom  and  truth,  and  the  lowest  to 
receive  life,  that  is,  the  body,  save  the  soul  that 
quickens  it."* 2 3 

Augustine,  then,  conceived  man  as  a  creature  composed  of  body 
and  soul  in  unity,  made  to  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  put  into 
this  world  by  God,  and  finally  to  be  happy  with  Him  in  heaven.  Since 
man  is  to  live  in  this  world  and  prepare  for  the  next,  education  should 
train  him,  according  to  his  true  nature,  for  his  final  goal.  Hence, 
the  final  goal  of  education  is  wisdom  and  happiness  with  God. 


3Pe  Trinitate  X ,  x . 

2Pe  Civitate  Dei  XXI,  x. 

3 Ibid. ,  XI,  xxiii. 
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Philosophers,  contemporary  with  Augustine,  doubted  whether  truth 
could  be  ascertained  on  earth,  but  in  the  third  book  of  his  work. 

Contra  Academieos,  Augustine  concludes  that  it  can  be  divined  by  man. 

He  suggests  that  there  are  two  sources  from  which  this  'pearl  of  in¬ 
estimable  value'  may  be  derived,  namely,  the  double  weight  of  authority 
and  reason.  Augustine,  with  a  glance  at  his  past,  suggests  that  it  is 
more  fruitful  to  begin  with  faith.  But  scholars  of  his  time,  partic¬ 
ularly  students,  preferred  to  seek  truth  using  reason  unaided.  However, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  Augustine  did  not  feel  that  there  was  any  in¬ 
compatibility  between  reason  and  faith  as  did  some  of  the  later 
scholastic  writers.  Augustine,  in  fact,  reserves  certain  spheres  in 
which  faith  precedes  reason,  for  example,  the  dogmas  which  pertain  to 
salvation.  But  even  here,  faith  does  not  exclude  reason,  for  faith  is 
only  possible  to  rational  beings.  "Far  be  it  from  us  that  we  should 
have  faith  without  accepting  or  demanding  reasons  for  that  faith."'*' 
Belief  is  necessary  to  understanding,  as  Isaiah  had  pointed  out,  and 
Augustine  himself  desires  a  rational  enquiry  into  the  content  of 
faith,  corresponding  to  his  own  'credo  ut  intelligam, '  "I  do  not  seek 

to  understand  that  I  may  believe,  but  I  believe  in  order  that  I  may 
2 

understand."  Faith  enlightens,  directs  and  upholds  the  exercise  of 

reason:  while  it  is  faith  which  seeks,  it  is  the  understanding  that 
finds.  Augustine's  undeviating  conviction  was  that  fides  is  the  gate¬ 
way  to  understanding. 

"For  contemplation  is  the  recompense  of  faith,  for  which 

recompense  our  hearts  are  purified  by  faith. 


1Epistles  CXX,  I,  3. 

^De  Trinitate  XV,  ii,  2„ 
3 Ibid. ,  I,  viii ,  17. 
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"Whence  then  shall  I  begin?  With  authority  or  with  reason? 

The  nature  order  is  that  authority^should  precede  reason 
when  we  wish  to  learn  anything." 

Augustine  informs  us  that  in  every  branch  of  learning,  we  begin  with 

authority.  The  child  learns  from  his  parents  and  the  pupil  from  the 

teacher  in  an  authoritative  manner.  It  is  only  as  one  grows  more 

mature  that  reason  plays  a  more  dominant  role,  justifying  or  rejecting 

the  beliefs  which  one's  mind  had  provisionally  accepted.  Augustine 

does  not  regard  faith  as  a  counsel  of  despair,  but  follows  the  writer 

2 

who  remarked  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  on  many  occasions  in  the  Bible,  the 
words  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  synonymous,  but  Augustine  makes  some 
attempt  to  distinguish  between  them.  Knowledge  (scientia) ,  is  concerned 
with  temporal  events,  and  its  field  would,  in  modern  parlance,  more  or 
less  correspond  with  science.  Wisdom  (sapientia),  on  the  other  hand,  is 
restricted  to  the  apprehension  of  eternal  things,  and  is  therefore  a 
part  of  the  blessed  life.  For  the  faithful  shall  at  last  see  God  by  the 
instrument  of  reason;  but  reason  could  never  attain  the  vision  of  God 
unguided  by  faith. 

Thus,  for  Augustine,  the  ultimate  end  of  education  was  clear. 

This  education  could  be  derived  from  two  sources:  divine  revelation  and 
human  reason.  Before  his  time,  there  had  been  no  ultimate  end,  but  with 
Augustine's  view  that  education  was  the  preparation  of  man  for  his  place 
with  the  Absolute,  he  challenged  the  traditional  contemporary  way  of 
thinking.  Augustine's  insistence  on  the  unity  and  not  the  dichotomy  of 
the  soul  and  body  in  man  implied  that  education  must  provide  for  the 
development  of  both0  The  mind  is  the  physical  seat  of  the  external 

^De  Moribus  Ecclesiae  I ,  i i ,  3  . 

^Proverbs  I ,  7 . 
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senses,  and  the  organ  of  the  internal  qualities,  memory,  imagination, 
common  sense  and  intellect.  The  intellect  functions  in  a  three-fold 
manner:  in  the  formation  and  apprehension  of  concepts,  in  the  making 

of  judgments,  and  in  the  process  of  reasoning.  Intellectual  education 
is  the  enlightenment  and  training  of  the  faculty  of  thought.  Augustine 
also  considered  the  intellect  the  cognitive  power  of  the  soul,  which 
being  spiritual,  is  intrinsically  independent  of  matter  and  its  sense 
perceptions.  The  apparent  inconsistency  in  Augustine's  ideas  on  the 
unity  of  the  soul  and  body  and  his  later  insistence  that  the  intellect 
was  relatively  independent  of  matter  indicates  the  growth  of  Augustine's 
thought.  In  his  later  years,  reason  as  the  main  force  behind  human 
behaviour  was  superseded  by  religious  faith. 

The  treatise,  De  Magistro  (On  the  Teacher)  is  entirely  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  some  of  the  basic  problems  of  educational  philosophy. 

In  it  Augustine  deals  with  his  theory  concerning  the  origin  of  ideas, 
and  the  relation  of  ideas  to  their  verbal  expression.  He  suggests  that 
there  are  three  possible  sources  of  ideas.  Firstly,  they  may  be  intrinsic 
to  the  mind  itself;  secondly  they  may  arise  as  the  result  of  some  ex¬ 
ternal  facet  such  as  sense  experience,,  or  thirdly,  ideas  may  be  communicated 
from  one  person  to  another  through  the  medium  of  language.  Augustine's 
ideas  of  both  learning  and  instruction  will  be  examined  in  the  light  of 
these  three  basic  premises  as  they  affect  his  ideas  on  teaching  as 
communication,  the  theory  of  learning,  the  means  by  which  we  learn,  and 
the  place  of  memory  in  learning. 

Knowledge  and  Belief 

Augustine's  theory  of  knowledge,  as  might  be  expected,  has,  as 
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its  basis,  the  Platonic  theory  of  Ideas.  But  Augustine  modified  the 
Platonic  dichotomy,  so  that  the  Ideas  were  not  merely  intelligible 
systems  which  could  be  contrasted  with  the  irrational  flux  of  corp¬ 
oreal  objects.  Knowledge  of  Ideas  is  fundamental  for  the  knowledge 
of  corporeal  things.  Augustine  asserts  that  the  mind  possesses  the 
power  through  its  bodily  senses  of  perceiving  physical  objects;  it 
also  has  the  power  of  discerning  the  self;  and  things  which  though 
resembling  bodies,  are  not  corporeal;  and  it  can  contemplate  objects 
which  are  neither  bodies  or  like  bodies;  things  which  have  neither 
colour  nor  passion,  nor  any  such  quality.  And  it  is  on  such  things 
that  'we  ought  most  intently  to  dwell.''*' 

"The  intellectual  cognition  of  eternal  things  is  one  thing, 
the  rational  cognition  of  temporal  things  is  another;  and 
no  one  doubts  that  the  former  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
latter . "2 

The  trend  of  Augustine's  analysis  is  towards  the  establishment 
of  a  region  of  immutable  certainty.  The  relativity  of  sensory  per¬ 
ception  requires  the  regulative  power  of  thought  and  judgment.  If 
one  asks  whether  an  object  is  as  it  appears  to  be,  whether,  for 

example,  an  oar  which  appears  bent  in  the  water  is  in  fact  bent,  one 

3 

must  appeal,  not  to  the  senses,  but  to  thought  and  judgment.  The 
mind  corrects  the  impressions  of  the  senses,  by  reference  to  the 
reality,  the  physical  object,  which  is  known  by  thought.  But  the 
mind  is  seeking  to  go  beyond  this.  In  judging  the  truth  of  appear¬ 
ances,  the  mind  must  appeal  to  principles  which  are  not  subservient 
to  the  changing  experiences  of  visible  things.  Thus  is  discovered 

1-De  Anima  IV ,  xx ,  31. 

2pe  Trinitate  XII,  xv,  25 „ 

O 

JContra  Academicos  III,  xi,  26. 
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the  intelligible  structure  in  the  world,  the  timeless  world  of  Ideas 
with  which  the  mind  alone  is  able  to  make  contact.  Augustine  accuses 
the  sceptics  of  confining  themselves  to  the  witness  of  the  senses,  and 
as  a  result  knowledge  becomes  impossible  to  them.'*' 

In  the  changing  temporal  world,  the  sensory  elements  are  not  the 
primary  entities  of  knowledge.  Separate  senses  will  report  on  colour, 
taste,  small,  roughness,  and  so  forth,  but  there  are  other  qualities 
pertaining  to  the  form  of  bodies  which  are  not  perceived  by  any  one 
sense.  These  non-sensory  perceptions  are  referred  to  a  certain 
'inner  sense'  to  which  all  things  are  reported  by  the  familiar  five 
senses.  The  inner  sense  would  appear  to  be,  in  some  cases,  instinct, 
in  others  intellectual  judgments.  Augustine  gives  an  example  of  what 
he  means  by  the  value  of  this  inner  sense.  Vision  does  not  just 
consist  of  the  immediate  image  in  the  sense  organ  for  if  it  were  so, 
we  should  see  no  more  than  our  own  eyes.  Distance  or  spatial  reference 
is  implied  in  the  act  of  seeing.  Further,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
fire,  the  actual  image  may  be  smoke,  but  we  know  that  fire  is  somewhere 
underneath.  So  in  addition  to  the  image  which  we  perceive,  something 
more  is  presumed  or  inferred. 

Augustine  divides  perception  into  two  sections,  bodily  and  in¬ 
tellectual.  The  bodily  perceptions  produce  the  image  together  with 
certain  other  qualities,  and  this  type  of  perception  is  shared  by 
animals  as  well  as  by  human  beings.  But  a  human  being  also  knows  or 
can  reason  from  these  perceptions  to  something  beyond,  which  Augustine 
refers  to  as  wisdom.  This,  too,  is  connected  with  remembering,  for  if 


^-Contra  Academicos  III,  xi,  26. 
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we  had  no  memory  we  should  not  recall  what  had  gone  before,  and  hence 
could  make  no  valid  judgments.  Perceiving  then  is  much  more  than 
sensing,  though  sensation  is  necessary  for  a  knowledge  of  things. 
Perception  of  the  world  depends  on  the  activity  of  the  mind,  of  in¬ 
tellectual  apprehension,  and  this  in  turn  depends  upon  "eternal 
reasons."  For  example,  in  Augustine's  discussion  on  mathematics,  he 
shows  that  mathematical  ideas  are  types  of  being  which  are  not  subject 
to  change,  are  certain,  and  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  mind 
which  approaches  them.  There  are  two  kinds  of  regions,  the  region 
of  'Ideas'  and  the  region  of  perception:  the  one  unchanging,  in¬ 
dependent  of  mind  though  approachable  by  it,  the  other  approached 
only  by  bodily  sensations.  Augustine,  differing  from  Plato,  points 
out  that  there  is  a  connection  between  the  two  and  again  turns  to 
mathematics  to  illustrate  the  proposition.  He  says  that  the  truths 
of  arithmetic  are  not  independent  of  empirical  experience.  In  adding, 
we  direct  attention  to  the  quantitative  aspects  of  things,  and  this  is 
not  independent  of  either  the  world  of  Ideas  or  the  world  of  physical 
objects.  Mathematical  propositions  concern,  then,  not  a  radically 
distinct  area  of  experience,  but  certain  characteristics  of  the 
perceived  world.  Thus  the  knowledge  of  Ideas  is  fundamental  to  the 
knowledge  of  corporeal  things.  Mathematical  ideas,  under  the  headings 
of  order,  rhythm,  symmetry,  harmony  and  norms  such  as  truth,  beauty 
and  goodness  are  the  bases  from  which  objects  of  perception  derive 
their  existence.^" 


•*~De  Trinitate  IX,  vi,  9  -  11. 
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"Look  upon  the  sky  and  the  earth  and  the  sea  and  all  the  things 
which  shine  in  them  or  above  them,  or  creep  or  fly  or  swim  be¬ 
neath  them.  They  have  forms  because  they^have  numbers;  take 
that  from  them  and  they  will  cease  to  be." 

Thus  the  object  of  our  perception  as  well  as  those  of  our  understanding 

derive  their  substantial  being  from  mathematical  forms.  As  far  as  the 

intellect  discerns  the  mathematical  order  in  corporeal  things,  so  far 

it  discerns  reality.  These  Forms  are  the  prototypes  of  the  objects 

which  are  presented  to  our  senses,  and  so  things  exist  primarily  in 

their  eternal  Ideas,  but  for  us,  in  their  natural  aspect. 

The  mind  has  no  direct  awareness  of  bodies  through  the  senses; 

it  forms  images  of  them  within  itself.  But  the  manner  in  which  the 

mind  reproduces  them,  remains  a  point,  not  of  knowledge  but  of  belief. 

This  belief  is  necessary  to  all  features  of  practical  life.  "If  you 

2 

will  not  believe,  you  shall  not  understand."  What  is  understood  is 
also  believed,  but  what  is  believed  is  not  always  understood,  but  it 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  What  is  understood  is  known,  but 
what  is  believed  need  not  be  known.  Belief  should  precede  reason,  if 
understanding  is  to  be  successfully  accomplished.  But  beyond  the  images 
of  physical  bodies,  the  intellect  seeks  the  immutable  Forms  of  the  un¬ 
changing  timeless  eternity.  And  this  in  turn  points  to  the  Supreme  Form 
which  is  the  mind  of  God. 

Hence  the  goal  of  all  our  earthly  knowledge  through  reason  and 
belief  leads  us  to  that  final  end  of  education,  the  knowledge  of  God. 

The  curriculum  in  educational  studies  should  be  such  as  to  prepare  us 
for  that  future  life,  when  we  shall  find  the  Forms  to  be  the  revelation 
of  God. 


lDe  Libero  Arbitrio  II,  42. 
^De  Magistro  XI,  37. 
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The  Nature  of  Teaching  and  Learning 

One  popular  conception  of  teaching  has  always  been  that  it  is  the 
transference  of  ideas  from  the  teacher  to  the  pupil.  The  process  of 
learning  consists  in  the  reception  of  those  ideas  by  a  pupil  who  may 
remain  quite  passive,  though  receptive,  while  the  teacher  is  actively 
conveying  information  using  the  medium  of  speech.  The  teacher  may  then 
be  regarded  as  good  or  poor  insofar  as  he  demonstrates  his  skill  (or 
absence  of  skill)  in  imparting  information.  If  he  does  it  successfully 
and  interestingly,  he  is  regarded  as  good.  It  would  appear  then,  that 
communication  is  taking  place  between  the  mind  of  the  teacher  and  the 
mind  of  the  pupils,  and  that  the  knowledge  imparted  is  not  peculiar  to 
one  mind  but  may  be  absorbed  by  many. 

Augustine  does  not  agree  with  the  thesis  that  teaching  is  the 
process  of  imparting  knowledge.  This,  he  implies,  would  mean  that  the 
language  used  and  the  thought  expressed  were  identical  and  were  so 
understood  by  the  pupil.  Augustine  examines  this  view  of  teaching  in 
his  work,  De  Magistro. 

All  instruction,  Augustine  says,  is  either  about  things  or  about 

signs.  A  necessary  connection  exists  between  these,  for  things  are 

taught  by  signs.  There  are  two  kinds  of  things;  things  to  be  enjoyed 

as  an  end  in  themselves  and  things  to  be  used  as  a  means  to  an  end. 

"For  to  enjoy  a  thing  is  to  rest  with  satisfaction  in  it  for 
its  own  sake.  To  use,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  employ  what¬ 
ever  means  are  at  one's  disposal  to  obtain  what  he  desires, 
if  it  is  a  proper  object  of  desire;  for  an  unlawful  use 
ought  rather  to  be  called  an  abuse. "1 

God  is  the  only  perfect  example  of  the  first  kind.  There  are  two 
^De  Doctrina  Christiana,  I,  iv,  4. 
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subsections  of  the  second  kind,  namely,  those  which  serve  simply  by 
virtue  of  what  they  are  in  themselves,  and  those  which,  apart  from  what 
they  are  in  themselves,  serve  by  making  known  some  other  thing  quite 
distinct  from  themselves;  and  these  latter  are  called  signs.  Augustine 
is  anxious  that  these  subsections  are  not  confused,  and  he  cautions  that 
if  anyone  is  discussing  'things,'  one  must  attend  only  to  'what  they  are 
in  themselves, '  even  though  they  are  signs  of  something  else.  When  dis¬ 
cussing  signs,  the  student  must  not  be  drawn  to  the  thing  itself,  but 
must  impress  upon  himself  that  they  are  signs. 

The  Place  of  Language  in  Learning 

The  primary  hypothesis  that  the  purpose  of  speech  is  to  teach  is 
postulated,  since  words  are  the  signs  by  which  we  communicate.  Language, 
which  is  the  most  complicated  of  all  our  systems  of  symbols,  written  or 
spoken,  is  the  normal  medium  for  the  expression  of  thought,  and  so  it  is 
suggested  as  a  starting  point  that  we  use  language  "only  that  we  may 
teach."  Augustine  immediately  questioned  this  limited  tenet,  parrying 
it  with  an  illustration.  He  asks,  when  one  is  singing  alone,  "whom 
are  we  teaching  then?"  The  content  of  our  minds,  our  ideas,  even  in 
song,  are  being  expressed.  The  difference  between  singing  and  using 
words  is  noted;  singing  is  a  mere  modulation  of  sound.  The  birds  are 
capable  of  the  latter,  but  not  of  using  words  to  express  their  feelings 
or  ideas.  It  is  words,  the  expression  of  thought,  which  constitute  the 
difference . 

On  the  first  proposition,  namely  that  the  purpose  of  speech  is  to 
teach,  it  might  be  considered  that,  using  words  in  prayer,  for  example, 
teaching  is  taking  place.  It  could  not  be  supposed  that  one  is  teaching 
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God!  Augustine  suggested,  however,  that  this  difficulty  could  be  pre¬ 
cariously  surmounted:  in  the  case  of  silent  prayer  no  words  are  used, 
i.e.  no  speech.  Furthermore,  that  the  use  of  words  in  prayer  is  to  re¬ 
mind  ourselves,  not  God,  of  our  duties  to  Him  and  to  our  neighbour. 

The  example  of  using  words  in  prayer  was  set  by  Christ.  Bultmann 
reminds  us  that  "according  to  Jesus,  prayer  is  talking  to  God;  whoever 
assumes  he  can  evaluate  any  prayer  presumes  to  stand  in  the  place  of 
God."1 

The  thesis,  then,  that  the  purpose  of  speech  is  to  teach,  is 
only  partially  acceptable.  Even  when  some  statement  is  formulated 
mentally,  although  no  sound  is  uttered,  'silent'  words  are  being  used. 
Teaching  is  not  the  only  possibility  of  speech.  Speech,  also,  is  more 
often  reminding,  for  the  memory  'within  which  words  inhere, '  causes 
"the  very  things  to  come  to  our  minds  of  which  the  words  are  signs." 

The  purpose  of  speech  is,  then,  not  only  to  teach,  but  to  evoke  memory. 

Augustine  postulates  that  words  are  signs.  Words,  begun  as 
noises,  became  arbitrary  symbols,  and  later,  through  frequency  of  use, 
became  conventionalized.  When  they  are  given  meaning,  the  noises  be¬ 
came  words.  To  every  sign,  however,  Augustine  re- iterated,  there 
corresponds  that  which  is  signified,  and  in  the  case  of  the  spoken  word, 
that  which  is  signified  is  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  written  word 
is  just  a  symbol  to  recall  to  the  mind  the  spoken  word  and  its  meaning. 

The  spoken  word  is  merely  a  set  of  vibrations  which  impinge  on  the  ear, 
and  "from  thence  are  forever  lost."  If  a  speaker  pronounces,  for  example, 
the  word  'caput'  (head)  and  the  listener  knows  no  Latin,  that  word  has  no 
meaning  at  all:  it  is  merely  a  noise.  But  it  may  be  obvious  that  he 

i 

Bultmann,  R.  Jesus  and  the  Word.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1958.,  p.189. 
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understands  that  the  speaker  is  referring  to  something.  Unless  the 
hearer  has  some  experience  or  idea  of  the  thing  referred  to,  the 
hearing  of  the  word  will  convey  no  meaning.  The  word,  then,  is  a  sign 
of  something  in  the  speaker's  mind  which  reminds  the  listener  of  some 
experience  or  idea  docketted  in  his  own  mind.  To  every  sign,  there 
corresponds  the  signified,  and  when  spoken,  the  signified  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  which  the  spoken  word  has.'*' 

Words,  written  or  spoken,  are  by  far  the  most  important  method 

of  communication.  In  the  case  of  the  word  'wall, '  the  speaker  could 

explain  the  meaning  of  that  word  either  by  other  words  or  by  pointing 

to  the  object.  The  pointing  would  be  the  sign  which  is  equivalent  to 

using  the  spoken  word,  'wall.'  This  method  of  designation  applies 

"only  in  the  case  of  nouns  (names)  by  means  of  which  bodies  are  sig- 

2 

nified,  provided  the  bodies  themselves  are  present."  Small  children 
learn  many  words  in  this  way,  because  the  parents  point  to  a  thing, 
and  pronounce  the  spoken  word  which  it  signifies,  Augustine  shows, 
using  the  example  of  colour,  that  not  only  bodies,  but  qualities  of 
bodies  may  be  indicated  by  pointing  and  so  gestures  may  be  the  means 

O 

of  indicating  "all  things  which  are  sensed  in  bodies,"  as  well  as 
the  bodies  themselves.  But,  on  further  consideration,  it  is  conceded 
that  one  ought  to  say  "all  visible  things,"  for  sound,  odour,  taste, 
weight,  etc.  though  sensed,  cannot  be  pointed  at.  Action  words,  for 
example  'walking'  and  'teaching'  may  be  illustrated  by  actually  per¬ 
forming  the  action.  Augustine  also  instances  that  fowling  may  be 

iDe  Magistro  X,  33. 

2 Ibid. ,  III,  5. 

3 Ibid. ,  III,  5. 
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learned  by  following  the  actions  of  the  fowler.  This  method  of  imitation 
of  actions,  if  the  requirements  are  near  at  hand,  is  a  quick  and  effect¬ 
ive  way  of  learning,  though  it  may  easily  give  rise  to  misunderstanding. 
For  example,  walking  is  a  general  term  for  movement,  but  Augustine 
stresses  that  to  make  this  specific  and  to  use  the  terms  'hurrying'  or 

'dawdling'  is  dependent  on  the  interpretation  by  the  viewer  of  the 

1 

quality  of  the  walking.  It  is  agreed  that  the  more  intelligent 

students  would  comprehend  more  fully  the  meaning  of  a  word  by  demon- 

2 

stration  than  the  less  intelligent  ones.  From  these  examples,  it  is 

apparent  that  Augustine  favoured  the  direct  method  of  teaching. 

Moreover,  these  illustrations  suggest  that  the  connection  between 
ideas  and  language  is  not  as  close  as  is  usually  thought.  Any  teacher 
can  recall  cases  where  he  has  tried  to  convey  an  idea  by  means  of  lang¬ 
uage,  and  failed  to  do  this  very  thing:  he  may  even  convey  a  meaning 
which  he  does  not  intend.  Words,  then,  may  not  always  reveal  the  ideas 
of  the  speaker.  Augustine  illustrates  this  by  a  number  of  examples.  A 
follower  of  Epicurus  believes  that  the  soul  is  mortal,  but  having  read 
arguments  to  the  effect  that  it  is  immortal,  decides  to  offer  to  his 

students  reasons  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  which  he  himself 
3 

does  not  believe.  The  students,  as  a  result,  might  accept  the  pro¬ 
position  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  as  true.  The  instructor's  content¬ 
ion  is  that  the  view  is  false.  Thus  he  may  in  fact  teach  what  he  himself 
does  not  believe  or  know.  He  is  using  the  same  words  in  formulating  the 
false  argument  as  he  would,  were  he  formulating  a  true  one.  The  lecturer 

1-De  Magjstro  III,  6. 

2 Ibid. ,  X,  32. 

3 lb id . ,  XIII,  41. 
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has  not  conveyed  to  his  students  his  real  opinions.  Thus,  in  different 

minds,  the  same  words  need  not  have  the  same  truth-value.  Another  case 

is  instanced  when  a  man  tells  a  lie  or  by  some  slip  of  the  tongue  puts 

forward  a  view  in  which  he  does  not  believe. 

"Consider  also  lying  and  deceiving,  and  you  will  easily  under¬ 
stand  from  both  of  them  that  words  not  only  do  not  disclose 
the  true  intention  of  the  mind,  but  that  they  may  serve  to 
conceal  it.  For  I  by  no  means  doubt  that  by  words  truthful 
men  try,  and  to  some  extent  do  contrive,  to  disclose  their 
minds,  which  would  be  accomplished,  as  all  agree,  if  liars 
were  not  allowed  to  speak.  And  yet  we  have  had  the  ex¬ 
perience  both  in  ourselves  and  in  others  of  words  being 
expressed  which  were  not  about  the  thing  being  thought.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  can  happen  in  two  ways:  (1)  either 
when  something  which  has  been  committed  to  memory  and  often 
repeated  is  expressed  by  one  who  is  preoccupied  with  other 
things,  as  often  happens  to  us  when  we  sing  a  hymn,  (2)  or 
when  against  our  will  we  make  a  slip  in  speech,  for  in  this 
case,  too,  signs  are  expressed  which  are  not  of  the  things 
we  have  in  mind.  For  indeed  those  who  lie  also  think  of 
the  things  which  they  express,  so  that,  although  we  do  not 
know  whether  they  tell  the  truth,  we  do^yet  know  that  they 
have  in  mind  what  they  are  saying...." 

"The  cause  of  countless  disagreements,"  Augustine  continues,  is 
that  each  person  in  a  discussion  may  attach  a  different  connotation  to 
a  certain  word.  Augustine's  example,  "animals  are  superior  to  men"  is 
a  statement  which  may  be  true  or  false  according  to  the  connotation 
given  to  the  word  'superior.'  If  'superior'  means  bodily  strength, 
then  the  statement  may  be  true;  but  if  it  denotes  'intellectual 
ability, '  then  it  would  be  false.  If  definition  could  clear  up  this 
difference  of  opinion,  then  the  controversy  would  not  be  about  the 
thing  but  about  the  word.  A  speaker  who  finds  himself  confusing  his 
students  when  using  a  certain  word  in  a  sentence  may  do  one  of  two 
things.  He  may  drop  the  word  altogether  and  try  to  say  what  he  wants 


1De  Magistro  XIII,  42. 
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to  say  using  different  words  which  give  a  more  precise  meaning  or  he  may 
continue  to  use  the  same  word  but  'purify1  it  by  limiting  its  use  and 
so  not  using  it  in  a  hazy  or  all-inclusive  way.  Misunderstanding  may 
occur  also  because  of  "the  negligence  of  the  hearer  or  even  because  of 
human  deafness."'*'  Too  much  stress,  however,  should  not  be  placed  on 
misunderstandings  through  misrepresentation  or  slips  of  the  tongue,  for 
such  occurrences  in  teaching  are  not  usual.  It  is  important  for  the 
teacher,  says  Augustine,  to  be  certain  that  when  the  pupils  grasp  the 
words  used  by  the  teacher,  they  understand  the  thoughts  which  the 
speaker  is  trying  to  express.  There  is,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
a  possible  dissociation  between  language  and  thought.  Augustine  con¬ 
siders  cases  where  the  same  words  have  the  same  meaning  for  both 
pupils  and  teacher,  and  enquires  if  in  these  cases,  the  teacher  is 
introducing  into  the  minds  of  his  students  his  own  ideas  through  the 
words  he  is  using.  In  the  case  of  material  objects  and  their  propert¬ 
ies,  there  is  no  problem.  Augustine  instances  the  case  of  the  three 
boys  who,  though  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace  by  the  king,  walked  about 
unhurt.  Augustine  shows  that  in  this  example,  pupils  readily  grasp 
what  'three  boys,'  'fiery  furnace,'  'king,'  and  'unhurt  by  the  fire' 
signify.  But  Ananias,  Azarias,  and  Misael  are  as  unknown  as  the 
meaning  of  the  obsolete  word  sarabal lae'.  ^  If  the  teacher  explains 

i  i 

the  word  saraballa  as  a  head-covering,  the  pupils  will  carry  away  the 
wrong  impression,,  A  good  teacher  would  use  verbal  expression, 
gestures  and  drawings  in  order  to  recall  to  the  pupils  experiences 


iDe  Magistro  XIII,  44. 
2 Ibid. ,  XI,  37, 
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which  would  enable  them  to  familiarize  themselves  with  a  more  accurate 
representation  of  the  obsolete  thing.  The  pupils  have  been  stimulated 
by  the  teacher  to  draw  on  their  own  experiences  and  ideas  to  produce 
the  new  idea  from  the  revision  of  present  ones.  So,  points  out 
Augustine,  if  teaching  is  only  the  transference  of  the  teacher's  ideas 
to  the  pupils,  no  teaching  in  this  instance,  has  taken  place. 

Language  and  Interpretation 

Learning  is  regarded  by  Augustine,  not  only  as  a  method  of 
acquiring  facts  but  also  as  a  training  in  the  interpretation  of  signs 
and  symbols.  There  are  two  kinds  of  signs:  those  which  have  some 
natural  relation  with  the  things  they  signify,  (and  these  are  called 
natural  signs);  and  those  which  signify  other  things  simply  because 
they  have  been  agreed  by  convention,  that  it  is  by  the  free  will  of 
man  that  they  should  do  so,  and  these  are  called  artificial  or  convent¬ 
ional  signs.  The  natural  signs, 

"are  those  which  apart  from  any  intention  or  desire  of 
using  them  as  signs,  do  yet  lead  to  the  knowledge  of 
something  else."l 

Examples  of  natural  signs  are  smoke,  as  it  indicates  a  fire;  a  foot¬ 
print  of  an  animal,  which  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  animal 
has  passed  that  way;  the  countenance  of  a  man,  which  may,  unwittingly, 
express  his  emotions.  These  signs  are  not  man-made:  perhaps  they  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  having  been  discovered  inductively.  Conventional 
signs,  on  the  other  hand, 


^De  Doctrina  Christiana  II,  i,  2. 
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"are  those  which  living  creatures  give  to  one  another.  They 
thus  indicate,  as  far  as  possible,  either  the  operations  of 
their  minds  or  anything  perceived  by  sense  or  intellect.  The 
only  reason  we  have  for  indicating  by  signs  is  that  we  may 
call  forth  and  transfer  to  another's  mind  what  is  in  our 
mind  as  we  give  the  sign. 

Among  such  conventional  signs  which  we  use  as  a  means  to  an  end,  are 
words,  writing,  and  books.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Christian 
curriculum,  the  sacred  words  are  naturally  the  most  important.  Books, 
whether  sacred  or  secular,  being  signs  only,  do  not  interpret  them¬ 
selves;  they  must  be  interpreted.  Interpretation  is,  for  Augustine, 
a  two-fold  process: 

(1)  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  proper  meaning,  that  is, 
the  discovery  and  recording  of  the  fact; 

(2)  the  mode  of  making  known  the  meaning  when  it  has  been 
ascertained,  that  is,  the  communication  of  the  fact. 

Augustine  saw  in  the  interpretation  then,  first  the  ascertain¬ 
ing  of  the  proper  meaning  and  here  he  distinguished  the  sacred  from 
the  secular  books.  The  proper  interpretation  of  the  secular  books  is 
to  be  found  in  the  written  signs  or  letters  which  are  used  to  signify 
a  spoken  word  or  sound.  Which  word  is  to  signify  which  thing,  and 
whether  a  word  shall  stand  for  more  than  one  thing,  is  determined  by 
convention  and  usage.  Man,  who  is  trying  to  find  the  meaning,  uses 
his  free  will,  and  through  general  use,  decides  what  the  words  will 
signify.  He  then  is  able  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  passage  from 
knowledge  which  has  been  transmitted  to  him  by  tradition,  that  is,  by 
those  who  had  studied  the  works  before  him,  and  this  is  what  the 
teacher  has  to  impart  to  the  students.  This  tradition  in  terms  of 


De  Doctrina  Christiana,  II,  ii,  3. 
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curriculum,  is  usually  considered  as  the  liberal  arts.  The  part  played 
by  the  teacher  in  helping  the  student  to  acquire  knowledge  is  discussed 
in  the  following  section. 

Thus,  for  Augustine,  understanding  words  and  their  total  meaning 
and  function,  is  basic  to  both  teaching  and  learning.  This  part  of  his 
philosophy  affected  his  ideas  on  the  curriculum,  on  methods  of  teaching, 
and  on  the  role  of  the  teacher  as  was  suggested  in  the  previous  chapter. 
Moreover,  his  ideas  on  the  philosophical  basis  of  language  have  been  a 
point  of  departure  for  some  modern  philosophers  who  have  been  probing 
further  into  its  functions. 

How  Knowledge  is  Acquired 

The  method  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  set  out  succinctly 
in  the  Confessions . 

"And  thus  by  degrees  I  passed  from  bodies  to  the  bodily 
sensations  of  the  mind.  And  from  this  stage,  I  came  next 
to  the  mind's  inner  faculty,  to  which  the  bodily  senses 
refer  external  objects.  And  this  is  the  limit  of  the 
intelligence  of  animals.  Passing  beyond  this  I  proceeded 
next  to  the  rational  faculty  to  which  all  that  is  collect¬ 
ed  from  the  bodily  senses  is  referred  for  judgement.  And 
this  faculty  perceiving  itself  in  me  also  to  be  unstable 
raised  itself  to  its  intellectual  level,  and  turned  the 
mind's  reflections  away  from  the  tyranny  of  habit,  with¬ 
drawing  itself  from  the  throngs  of  confusing  images,  in 
order  that  it  might  find  the  light  by  which  it  was 
suffused.  For  with  complete  conviction  it  proclaimed 
that  what  is  unchangeable  is  to  be  preferred  to  what  is 
changeable,  and  thus  it  had  knowledge  of  the  unchangeable 
itself.  For  unless  it  had  some  way  known,  the  mind  would 
have  had  no  ground  for  preferring  it  to  the  changeable. 

And  so  in  one  tremendous  stroke  of  vision  it  arrived  at 
that  which  is."^ 

Thus  the  steps  in  Augustine's  investigation  of  knowledge  may  be 
summarized:  bodies,  sensations,  inner  sense,  judgment,  pure  thought 
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Confessions 


VII, 


xvii, 


23. 
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and  intuition.  Each  grade  of  knowledge  rests  on  more  stable,  more 
comprehensive  and  more  fundamental  modes  of  cognition.  The  intellect 
perceives,  above  the  continual  change  of  visible  things  and  above 
human  minds,  a  system  of  unchangeable  truths. 

Commencing  with  the  lowest  steps,  sensation  is  a  basic  condition 
for  knowledge.  Whatever  is  known  to  us  is  known  by  means  of  the  senses 
of  the  body  and  the  experience  of  life.  But  knowledge  is  not  just  the 
product  of  sensation.  For  the  sensible  body  affects  one  of  the  physical 
organs  of  sense,  but  there  is  no  sensation  yet.  Now  the  mind  is  allied 
to  the  body  in  so  intimate  a  way  that  it  takes  care  of  the  body  and  is 
vigilant  for  its  welfare.  If  the  impact  escapes  its  notice,  the  re¬ 
action  will  be  unconscious.  If  the  mind  is  aware,  and  attends  to  what 
is  happening,  sensation  is  registered  and  some  action  follows.  Sensat¬ 
ion  thus  belongs  not  to  the  body,  but  to  the  mind  through  the  body.  By 
the  production  of  an  image  within  itself,  the  mind  becomes  aware  of  its 
operation  through  this  sensation,  when  it  has  the  sensation.  These 
sensations  are  stored  up  in  the  memory,  and  become  to  some  extent  the 
ideas  which  become  the  content  of  the  mind.  All  ideas  then  come  from 
God  who  created  all  sensible  things,  and  who,  through  judgment,  intuit¬ 
ion,  and  in  fact  revelation,  faith,  and  reason,  leads  us  by  these  ideas 
to  the  contemplation  of  those  "true  things  (which)  are  true  in  so  far  as 
they  have  being,  and  have  being  in  so  far  as  they  resemble  the  source  of 
all  unity. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  sense  experience  to  the  Divine 


1De  Vera  Religione  XXXVI,  66. 
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Illumination  may  now  be  posed.  Divine  Illumination  is  linked  with  "the 
activity  of  the  soul."  But  what  relation  has  the  mind  to  the  soul? 
Augustine  does  not  use  a  consistent  technical  language  in  his  descript¬ 
ion  of  the  soul  and  the  mind.  The  soul  is  a  rational  substance  fitted 
to  rule  the  body  and  is  the  intermediary  between  matter  and  the  supreme 
spirit.  This  is  an  explanation  common  in  Neo-Platonist  writings. 

"And  so  in  the  soul  there  is  something  called  the  intellect. 

This  part  of  the  soul  which  is  called  intellect  and  mind  is 
enlightened  by  a  higher  light.  Now  that  higher  light  where¬ 
by  the  human  mind  is  enlightened  is  God."l 

The  reason  is  the  "movement  of  the  mind,  capable  of  distinguishing  and 

2 

interrelating  what  is  learned."  The  mind  in  turn  is  divided  into  a 
lower  and  a  higher  activity  according  as  it  is  engaged  in  action,  for 
the  former,  and  on  contemplation,  for  the  latter.  The  relation  of  the 
soul  to  the  body  "is  marvellous,  and  it  exceeds  the  understanding  of 


Augustine  asserts  that  a  sense  experience  is  not  wholly  passive; 
in  fact  he  regards  it  not  simply  as  an  impingement  on  a  sense  organ,  but 
as  an  active  impingement  which  has  repercussions.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
sense  perception,  the  sense  datum  which  affects  the  body,  is  not  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  mind.  For  the  "body  does  not  have  a  sensation,  but  the 
mind  through  the  body,  for  it  uses  the  latter,  so  to  speak  as  a  messenger 
in  order  to  form  within  itself  what  is  announced  from  without."^ 

"....the  bodily  senses  perceive;  and  thence  to  the  inward  faculty 
(the  imagination)  to  which  the  bodily  senses  represent  things  ex¬ 
ternal  ....  and  thence  again  to  the  reasoning  faculty,  to  which  what 
is  received  from  the  senses  of  the  body,  is  referred  to  be  judged. 
Which  finding  itself  also  to  be  in  me  a  thing  variable,  raised  it¬ 
self  up  to  its  own  understanding ....  so  that  it  might  find  what  that 
light  was. "5 


lln  Johannis  Eyangelium  XV,  iv,  9. 
2Pe  Ordine  II,  ii,  30„ 

^De  Civitate  Dei  XXI,  x. 

^De  Genesi  ad  Litteram  XII, 

^Confessions  VII,  xvi,  23. 
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One  impact  succeeds  another,  and  the  mind  gives  something  to  these  sense 
data  forming  a  kind  of  unity  in  the  form  of  a  sensible  image.  Augustine 
gives  an  example  of  a  whole  sense  perception  acting  as  a  unit.  Suppose, 
he  says,  a  column  of  smoke  is  seen.  This  affects  the  eye  which  passes  by 
various  means  the  information  to  the  mind.  The  mind  'raises'  the  modif¬ 
ications  inside  itself  to  its  own  mental  level,  so  that  a  response  may 
(if  necessary)  be  given.  The  mind  then  deals  with  the  information  in 
its  intellect  and  reason,  and  decides  that  beneath  the  column  of  smoke 
is  fire.  This  is  a  judgment  and  would,  in  contemporary  philosophy,  be 
distinguished  from  the  perception.  Augustine  includes  this  judgment  in 
the  sense  perception  which  results  in  knowledge.  Experience  is,  for 
Augustine,  a  necessary  condition  of  knowledge  but  it  is  not  of  itself 
knowledge.  Its  function  is  to  supply  the  raw  material  from  which 
knowledge  grows. 

"But  now  if  we  apply  to  light  in  order  to  perceive  colour,  and 
for  the  perception  of  other  things  of  which  we  have  bodily 
sensation  apply  to  the  elements  of  this  world,  to  the  actual 
physical  objects  we  are  aware  of,  and  also  to  the  senses  them¬ 
selves,  which  the  mind  uses  as  interpreters  for  acquainting  it¬ 
self  with  such  things;  and  if  over  intelligible  things  our 
reason  applies  to  the  truth  inside  us,  what  case  can  there 
possibly  be  for  holding  that  we  learn  anything  from  words 
except  the  actual  noises  that  strike  our  ears?  For  after  all, 
everything  that  we  are  aware  of,  we  are  aware  of  by  the  body's 
senses  or  by  the  mind.  We  talk  about  sense  objects  in  the 
first  case,  intelligible  objects  in  the  second;  or  to  speak 
in  the  idiom  of  our  own  Christian  authors,  about  things  of 
the  flesh  and  things  of  the  spirit. 

It  would  seem  that  Augustine  distinguishes  the  knowledge  which  is 
obtained  through  the  senses,  and  the  higher  ' intelligibles '  which  are 
dealt  with  in  the  mind.  Augustine  leaves  the  whole  question  of  the 
relationship  between  the  knowledge  obtained  from  the  senses  via  the  mind 


1De  Magistro  XII,  39. 
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and  the  innate  ideas  which  are  obtained  from  within  through  the  Divine 
wisdom, very  obscure.  He  has  left  no  clear  account  of  the  Divine 
Illumination  theory,  and  succeeding  philosophers  have  been  puzzled  how 
to  apply  the  principle.  It  may  be  that  one  obtains  knowledge  or  the 
raw  materials  of  knowledge  from  the  external  world,  through  the  senses. 

A  clue  may  be  obtained  from  his  writings  on  number  in  De  Musica.  The 
universal  truths  which  are  grasped  by  the  mind  are  the  Divine  ideas. 

The  addition  of  numbers  of  things,  for  example,  suggests  a  universal 
truth  of  the  abstract  type,  which  a  child,  depending  on  his  intellig¬ 
ence,  sees  in  some  flash  of  illumination  the  universal  truth  that 
2+3=5  whereas  he  had  before  this,  merely  seen  that  two  things 
and  three  things  totalled  five  things.  It  would  seem  that  through 
this  inner  light,  the  generalization  may  be  abstracted  that  addition 
of  units  remain  constant,  whatever  the  'things'  being  added.  Divine 
Illumination  guarantees  the  validity  of  our  knowledge  of  the  necessary 
and  universal  truths.  The  truth  which  dwells  in  the  soul  is  deposited 
there  by  God,  who  is  Truth.  The  divine  Word,  Christ,  is  the  true 
teacher  who  illumines  the  mind  from  within,  for  He  is  the  "unchange¬ 
able  excellence  of  God,  his  everlasting  Wisdom,  to  Whom  indeed,  every 
rational  soul  applies. 

Ideas  are  introduced  into  the  mind  by  communication,  which 
serves  as  a  stimulus  for  thought.  Ideas  are  the  result  of  the  activity 
of  the  mind  itself,  which  by  reflection  upon  what  is  given  in  experience 
or  by  communication,  grasps  the  truth  by  a  flash  of  intellectual  in¬ 
sight  and  realizes  its  universality  and  necessity. 

^De  Magistro  XI,  39. 
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It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  teacher  to  impart  knowledge;  but 
he  can  stimulate  thinking  and  hence  learning.  He  can  arrange  the  en¬ 
vironment  of  learning,  so  that  the  flash  of  illumination  will  be  ex¬ 
pedited,  but  this  will  depend  upon  the  success  of  the  impact  which  the 
teacher  has  arranged.  Augustine  took  over  the  principle  from  Plato 
but  gave  it  a  bias  toward  the  Christian  Master.  Education  is  not  an 
accumulation  of  facts.  It  is  the  illumination  of  the  mind,  "a  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  eyes  of  the  mind  towards  the  light." 

Teaching  is  the  activity  of  causing  pupils  to  learn.  When  the 
pupil  learns,  there  is  no  passive  reception  of  the  ideas  of  the  teacher. 
Learning  is  active;  the  ideas  already  concealed  or  latent  in  the  mind 
are  recalled  by  external  stimuli. 

"Words,  then,  though  they  are  the  vehicles  of  communication, 
cannot  cause  ideas.  If  the  subject-matter  be  sensible, 
explanation  is  useless  without  some  personal  experience; 
if  the  subject-matter  be  ideas,  then  the  teacher  suggests 
something  to  the  pupil's  mind.  The  former's  task,  however, 
little  he  may  know  it,  is  to  direct  the  pupil  to  foregather 
with  himself,  and,  in  the  chambers  of  his  mind,  find  the 
truth  which  is  there. "1 

The  pupil  does  not  find  out  the  thoughts  of  the  teacher,  "For  who  is 

so  stupidly  curious  as  to  send  his  son  to  school  in  order  that  he  may 

"2 

learn  what  the  teacher  thinks?  He  is  sent  to  school  to  learn  the 
truth  about  things  and  as  the  teacher  has  learned  the  truth  through 
its  presence  in  his  own  mind,  so  he  stimulates  the  pupil  to  do  the 
same. 

"Thus  they  learn,  and  when  the  interior  truth  makes  known  to 
them  that  true  things  have  been  said,  they  applaud,  but  without 
knowing  that  instead  of  applauding  teachers,  they  are  applauding 
learners,  if  indeed  their  teachers  knew  what  they  are  saying."* * 3 


1-Fr.  M.C.  D'Arcy,  S.J.  The  Philosophy  of  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Augustine,  New  York:  Meridian  Books,  1957.  p.  178. 

^De  Magistro  XtV ,  45 . 

3 Ibid. ,  XIV,  45. 
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Hence,  if  the  teacher  had  reminded  and  stimulated  them,  prompting  them 
to  seek  inwardly,  it  is  the  learners  who  deserve  the  praise  for  their 
conclusions,  and  not  the  teachers.  For,  says  the  student  Adeodatus  to 
Augustine, 

"But  I  have  learned  through  being  reminded  by  your  words 
that  man  is  only  prompted  by  words  in  order  that  he  may 
learn, 

The  more  intellectual  pupil  will  have  the  ability  to  consider  the  con¬ 
clusions  reached  by  the  teacher  and  judge  their  worth,  and  decide  to 
accept  or  reject  them. 

"Whoever  can  discuss  those  things  which  are  grasped  by  the 
mind  is  inwardly  a  pupil  of  truth,  and  outwardly  a  judge 
of  the  speaker,  or  rather  of  his  statements."* 2 

Augustine,  paradoxically,  appears  to  deny  any  positive  role  to 
the  teacher.  As  was  suggested  earlier,  the  teacher  was  an  interpreter 
and  provider  of  the  opportunity  for  learning.  The  teacher  would  appear 
to  act  as  a  'catalyst'  in  the  learning  situation. 

The  difficult  question  facing  Augustine  is  the  consideration  of 
the  presence  of  this  truth  which  already  resides  in  the  mind,  and  which 
is  recalled  by  the  stimuli  provided  by  the  teacher.  As  a  Christian, 
Augustine  cannot  follow  the  Platonists  in  their  theory  of  reminiscence, 
or  rather  the  theory  of  innate  ideas,  which  requires  the  acceptance  of 
the  basic  thesis  of  re- incarnation.  While  Augustine  would  agree  that 
the  soul  is  immortal,  he  could  hardly  agree  that  "the  soul  has  been  born 
again  many  times.  Having  seen  all  things  that  there  are,  whether  in  this 
world  or  in  the  world  beyond,  it  has  knowledge  of  them  all."^ 


^De  Magistro  XIV,  46. 

2 Ibid. ,  XIII,  41. 
^Plato,  Meno  81. 
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It  is  likely  that  Augustine  was,  in  his  early  days,  much  influenced  by 

this  doctrine,  but  after  his  conversion,  and  meditations,  he  postulated 

his  theory  of  divine  illumination. 

"For  knowledge  about  all  the  things  that  we  understand,  we  do 
not  apply  to  somebody  speaking  audible  words  outside  us,  but 
to  the  truth  which  governs  the  mind  itself  inside  us;  and 
though  we  may  perhaps  have  been  prompted  to  make  the  applicat¬ 
ion  by  another  man's  words,  our  teacher  precisely  is  the  one 
we  apply  to  for  instruction--namely ,  Christ,  who  is  said  to 
dwell  in  the  inward  man, ....but  to  each  is  laid  bare  only  so 
much  as  it  can  grasp,  according  to  its  own  good  or  bad  will. 

And  if  ever  it  is  deceived,  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
truth  it  has  applied  to,  just  as  it  is  not  the  fault  of  this 
light  outside  us  that  our  bodily  eyes  are  often  deceived; 
though  we  all  admit  that  we  apply  to  this  light  to  show  us  ^ 
visible  objects,  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  perceiving  them." 

The  phrase  "Divine  Illumination"  is  not  further  discussed  in 
De  Magistro.  He  does,  however,  make  reference  to  it  in  some  of  his 
other  works. 

"The  nature  of  the  soul  is  so  made  that  by  the  disposition  of 
the  Creator,  it  is  naturally  united  to  intelligible  things; 
hence  it  is  that  it  sees  them  in  a  kind  of  incorporeal  light 
of  a  special  sort,  just  as  the  bodily  eye  sees  the  things 
which  surround  it  in  this  corporeal  light,  for  which  it  was 
created  and  disposed. "2 

Augustine,  in  other  works,  frequently  compares  the  activity  of  the  mind 
in  thinking,  with  that  of  the  eye  in  vision.  Corporeal  things  must  be 
made  visible  by  the  light  of  the  sun  before  the  eye  can  comprehend  them. 
As  the  sun  is  the  source  of  the  light  utilized  by  sense  vision,  so  God 
by  means  of  the  Divine  Illumination  enables  men  to  understand  universal 
and  necessary  truths.  It  would  appear  that  Augustine  is  using  the 
concept  of  divine  illumination  in  both  its  literal  and  metaphorical 
senses. 


^•Pe  Magistro  XI,  38. 

^De  Trinitate  IX,  xv,  24. 
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Augustine  was  the  first  Christian  theologian  to  comprehend  the 
full  implications  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  man.  He  was  and  re¬ 
mained  sufficiently  under  the  influence  of  neo-Platonism  to  define  the 
image  of  God  in  what  seems  at  first  glance  to  be  terms  of  pure 
rationalism. 

"It  is  in  the  soul  of  man,  that  is,  in  his  rational  and  in¬ 
tellectual  soul,  that  we  must  find  that  image  of  the  Creator 
which  is  immortally  implanted  in  its  immortality. .. .Although 
reason  and  intellect  be  at  one  time  dormant  within  it,  at 
another  appears  to  be  small  and  at  another  great,  yet  the 
human  soul  is  never  anything  but  rational  and  intellectual. 

Hence  if  it  is  made  after  the  image  of  God  in  respect  to 
this,  that  it  is  able  to  use  reason  for  the  understanding. . . 
of  God,  then  from  the  very  moment  when  that  nature  so 
marvellous  and  so  great  began  to  be. ...  assuredly  it  always 


But  it  is  immediately  apparent  that  Augustine  means  by  "the  rational 
and  intellectual  soul"  something  more  than  the  capacity  for  dis¬ 
cursive  reasoning,  the  ability  to  form  'general  concepts. 1  The  neo- 
Platonic  upbringing  of  Augustine  suggests  that  the  soul  represents 
the  capacity  for  self-knowledge  and  also  introspection.  Augustine 
is  always  interested  in  transcendence  and  particularly  the  trans¬ 
cendence  of  the  human  spirit  in  its  search  for  the  final  truth. 

"For  not  in  the  body,  but  in  the  mind  was  man  made  in  the 
image  of  God.  In  this  simil itude^let  us  seek  God;  in  his 
own  image  recognize  the  Creator." 

The  light  of  the  divine  illumination  descends  upon  the  mind,  but  how 
can  the  mind  rise  beyond  itself,  transcend  itself?  For  Augustine, 
it  is  the  human  memory  which  is  of  particular  importance  as  a  symbol 
of  man's  capacity  to  transcend  time  and  finally  himself.  It  is  the 


^De  Trinitate  XIV,  iv,  6. 

2 

In  Johannis  Evangel ium  XXIII,  10. 
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memory  which  is  the  "bridge  between  the  timeless  perfection  of  God  and 
the  temporal  and  multiple  nature  of  the  imperfect,  finite  creature, 
man.  " 

The  Place  of  Memory  in  Learning 

De  Magistro  illustrates  the  great  importance  which  Augustine 

attaches  to  the  place  of  memory,  not  only  in  his  educational  system, 

but  in  all  aspects  of  training. 

"It  is  indeed  very  remarkable  or  very  significant  that  in 
Augustine's  highest  psychological  ternary,  the  analogon  of 
the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity  is  memory."^ 

The  concept  of  memory  as  suggested  by  Augustine  contained  no  trace  of 
the  Platonic  idea  of  recollection  from  previous  lives  of  the  immortal 
soul,  which  is  expounded  in  the  Me no  82  -  86.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Plato  demonstrates  the  hypothesis  that  all  knowledge  is  a  matter  of 
recall.  Socrates  took  an  ignorant  slave,  and,  by  careful  suggestion, 
drew  from  the  slave  correct  answers  concerning  some  abstruse  notions  of 
geometry.  Socrates  could  not  have  transferred  his  own  ideas  to  the 
slave.  It  must  be  conceded  that  the  slave  subsequently  affirmed  as  true 
certain  things  which  he  had  previously  denied,  but  this,  it  was  surmised, 
was  due  to  the  slowness  of  the  slave's  mental  powers.  Socrates  had  not 
taught  him,  and  hence  it  was  assumed  that  the  slave  had  had  the  know¬ 
ledge  implicit  in  his  mind,  and  that  it  only  had  to  be  recalled.  Thus 
it  was  suggested  that  the  knowledge  retained,  must  have  been  amassed  in 
an  earlier  series  of  lives.  Augustine,  of  course,  could  not  accept  any 
theory  of  innate  ideas  but  was  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  assumption 
that  memory  was  the  great  storehouse  of  the  mind.  The  theory  of  divine 

•*-De  Trinitate  XV,  viii,  14, 

O 

Gerhart  B.  Ladner,  The  Idea  of  Reform,  Cambridge:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1959.  p„  201 . 
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illumination  has  shown  that  there  is  a  close  connection  between  the 

Absolute  and  the  soul.  Adeodatus  is  reminded  that  praying  is  the 

praise  of  God  in  the  "very  secret  places  of  the  rational  soul." 

The  memory  is  part  of  the  mind,  and  it  is  in  the  mind  that  one 

thinks  in  words  even  when  no  sound  is  uttered: 

"So  in  all  speech  we  only  remind,  since  memory,  within  which 
words  inhere,  by  revolving  them,  causes  to  come  to  mind  the 
very  thoughts  of  which  words  are  signs. "1 

The  concept  of  memory  as  a  part  of  the  mind  is  further  illustrated,  and 

the  idea  of  images  is  shown  to  play  a  part. 

"When  we  are  questioned,  not  on  what  strikes  our  senses  here 
and  now,  but  on  what  they  perceived  in  the  past,  we  do  not 
now,  in  our  answer,  declare  the  things  themselves,  but  the  ^ 
images  imprinted  by  them  on  us,  and  consigned  to  our  memory." 

Augustine  defined  the  mind  as  memory,  thought  and  will,  and  he  saw  in 

this  an  analogy  with  the  Trinity;  memory,  which  stood  for  the  mind's 

consciousness,  corresponded  to  the  Father,  knowledge  (thought)  to  the 

3 

Son,  and  will  (the  will  to  love)  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  Memory,  then, 
is  the  most  important  function  of  the  mind,  for  it  has  the  tremendous 
power  of  being  conscious  of  the  external  world,  of  itself,  and  of  its 
eternal  Creator.  This  very  close  connection  between  memory,  thought, 
and  knowledge  was  emphasized  by  Augustine,  who  considered  the  mind, 
especially  the  memory  as  the  "bridge"  which  linked  the  timeless 
eternity  with  the  finite  creature,  man. 

Augustine's  concept  of  memory  is  related  to  his  theory  of  time. 
In  the  Greek  view,  time  had  little  significance  or  value.  It  was  an 
unintelligible  element  which  intruded  itself,  a  'something'  which 

iDe  Magistro  I,  2. 

2 Ibid. ,  XII,  39. 

^De  Trinitate  XV,  xxi,  41. 
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occurs  continually  and  regularly,  i.e.  tending  to  a  recurrent  identity. 

It  could  possess  no  ultimate  or  spiritual  meaning.  Augustine  differed 

considerably  from  this  view.  For  him,  time  is  an  irreversible  process 

moving  in  a  definite  direction.  In  this  changing  life,  there  is  a 

past,  present  and  future,  but  in  the  unchanging  timeless  hereafter,  the 

soul  of  man  will  "stand  still  to  see  how  Eternity,  ever  still,  standing, 

neither  past  nor  to  come."'*"  The  world  is  not  eternal,  because  eternity 

is  a  divine  prerogation.  "Time,  because  its  passage  involves  change, 

2 

cannot  be  coeval  with  unchanging  eternity."  Thus  on  the  ground  of 
change  he  settles  one  question,  but  as  to  the  nature  of  time  "if  no  one 
asks  me,  I  know;  if  I  wish  to  explain  it  to  one  that  asketh,  I  know 
not."3 


Augustine  eulogises  the  power  of  memory  in  the  learning  process. 
This  part  of  the  human  mind  retains,  ready  to  be  recalled,  the  ex¬ 
periences  which  the  person  has  stored  there.  The  memory  is  also  of 
importance  as  a  symbol  of  man's  capacity  to  transcend  time  and  finally 
himself : 

"When  I  enter  there  (the  place  of  memory)  I  require  what  I  will 
to  be  brought  forth  and  something  instantly  comes;  others  must 
be  longer  sought  after,  which  are  fetched  as  it  were  out  of 
some  inner  receptacle ....  Nor  yet  do  the  things  themselves  enter 
in,  only  the  images  of  the  things  perceived  are  there  in  read¬ 
iness,  for  thought  to  recall ....  For  even  while  I  dwell  in  dark¬ 
ness  and  silence,  in  my  memory  I  can  produce  colours  if  I  will... 
yea,  I  discern  the  breath  of  violets  from  lilies,  though  smelling 
nothing. . . .These  things  I  do  in  the  vast  court  of  my  memory. . . . 
There  also  I  meet  with  myself  and  recall  myself  and  when  and 
where  and  what  I  have  done  and  under  what  f eelings . . . . Out  of 
the  same  store  do  I  myself  with  the  past  continually  combine 
fresh  likenesses  of  things,  which  I  have  experienced,  have 
believed;  and  thence  again  infer  future  actions,  events  and 
hopes,  and  all  these  again  I  reflect  on,  as  present.  "I  will 
do  this  or  that",  say  I  to  myself,  in  that  great  receptacle  of 
my  mind,  stored  with  images  of  things  so  many  and  so  great; 

Oh!  that  this  and  that  might  be.  "4- 

lConfessions  XI,  xiii. 

2pe  Civitate  Dei  XII,  xiii. 

3Conf essions  XI,  xiv. 

^ Ibid . ,  X,  xiii . 
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His  description  of  the  capacity  to  transcend  the  temporal  process,  of  the 
ultimate  power  of  self-determination  and  self- transcendence,  of  the  vast 
storehouse  of  knowledge  always  ready  at  hand,  stirs  a  sense  of  amazement 
in  Augustine.  The  paramount  fact  is  perhaps  that  the  limits  of  self  lie 
finally  outside  the  self,  and,  in  his  hymn  of  praise  to  memory,  he  con¬ 
cludes  with  these  words: 

"Great  is  the  force  of  memory,  excessive  great,  0  my  God; 
a  large  and  boundless  chamber,  who  ever  sounded  the  bottom 
thereof?  Yet  is  this  a  power  of  mine  and  belongs  to  my 
nature;  nor  do  I  myself  comprehend  all  that  I  am."'*' 

The  memory  retains  everything  indiscriminately,  good  and  evil,  truth  and 
falsehood,  realities,  phantasms,  and  sensations.  All  these,  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances,  confront  the  understanding  where  they  are  recognized 
for  what  they  are.  In  his  educational  policy,  Augustine  rejected  nothing 
which  came  from  the  earlier  schools  of  thought,  but  his  understanding 
selected  from  this  miscellany,  those  things  which  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  Christian  life.  The  power  of  memory  was  of  the  utmost  value.  But 
he  was  at  the  same  time  well  aware  of  the  problems  attached  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  working  of  this  great  gift.  These  problems  are  still 
with  the  philosophers  of  today.  What  is  meant  by  memory?  How  can  our 
trust  in  memory  be  justified?  Augustine  can  give  no  answer  to  the  first 
and  he  is  completely  baffled  by  the  second.  On  the  first  question  he 
writes : 

"When  and  how  entered  these  things  into  my  memory?  I  do  not 
know.  For  when  I  learned  them,  I  gave  not  credit  to  another 
man's  mind,  but  recognized  them  in  mine."  ^ 


Confess  ions  X ,  xv . 
2 Ibid. ,  X,  xvii . 
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On  the  second  question  he  says: 

"How  we  can  be  possibly  telling  the  truth  when  we  are  contem¬ 
plating  fiction,  I  do  not  know;  unless  it  be  that  we  do  not 
in  this  case  say  this  is  what  we  see  or  feel,  but  this  is  what 
we  believe  we  saw  or  felt.  So  we  carry  these  images  in  the 
recesses  of  our  memory  as  so  many  records  of  things  picked 
up  by  our  senses;  and  when  we  examine  them  in  our  minds 
sincerely,  we  do  not  lie  when  we  declare  them.  But  they  are 
records  only  for  us;  as  for  the  man  who  hears  my  declaration 
of  them,  if  he  was  present,  and  had  the  same  sense  experience, 
he  does  not  learn  about  them  from  my  words,  but  recognizes 
them  from  the  images  which  he  too  took  away  with  him.  But  if 
he  did  not  experience  them,  we  understand  him,  surely, ^to 
have  believed  rather  than  learnt  them  from  my  words." 

The  question  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  statements  recalled  from 
the  memory  can  only  be  justified  by  the  hearer  (if  he  himself  was  not 
present  at  the  recalled  incident)  if  his  own  reason  and  intellect, 
assisted  by  the  inner  light,  knows  that  what  the  speaker  is  saying  is 


likely  to  be  true. 

In  the  great  storehouse  of  the  mind,  the  memory,  are  stored  the 
experiences  which  are  received  through  the  senses,  and  which  are  re¬ 


tained  as  images  to  be  produced  as  the  occasion  requires.  If  the  divine 
illumination  is  responsible  for  the  validity  of  the  memory,  it  would 
appear  that,  for  Augustine,  memory  is  infallible.  But  he  recognizes 
the  possibility  of  mis -remembered  statements  of  past  events.  The  past 


event,  it  would  seem,  is  remembered  correctly,  but  any  mis-statement 


would  be  due  to  the  speaker  corrupting  the  words  or  deliberately  saying 
what  was  untrue.  Augustine  failed  to  develop  this  theory  to  its  logical 
conclusion.  It  would  seem  that  if  memory  is  illumined  by  the  divine,  it 
will  be  fallible  if  this  divine  illumination  is  not  present.  Such  a 


conclusion  might  have  served  as  a  solution  to  what  appears,  in  his 


^De  Magistro  XII,  40. 
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writings,  to  be  a  paradox.  Memory,  only  if  divinely  inspired,  is  in¬ 
fallible.  Augustine,  however,  recognizes  and  upholds  the  value  of 
memory  as  fundamental  to  education  and  teaching. 

The  discussion  in  this  chapter  reveals  that  the  prime  purpose 
of  Augustine's  educational  philosophy  and  ideals  was  to  establish  the 
means  by  which  man  could  reach  the  ultimate  happiness  of  union  with 
God.  The  needs  of  the  teacher  and  the  learner,  the  ways  of  learning, 
the  value  of  memory  and  intellectual  judgment  unite  to  form  one 
organic  and  dynamic  thesis.  To  attain  this  goal  the  student  has  to 
learn  to  comprehend  the  scriptures  by  ascertaining  both  the  meaning 
which  the  writer  intended  and  the  meaning  which  God  intended,  and 
then  by  the  aid  of  an  intellect  duly  sharpened  by  the  study  of  the 
liberal  arts  to  prepare  for  the  final  phase,  happiness  with  God, 
who  is  the  only  perfect  example  of  that  which  is  to  be  enjoyed  as 
an  end  in  itself.’*' 
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CHAPTER  IV 


MODERN  IMPLICATIONS 

In  the  Late  Empire,  the  Hellenic  influence  was  quite  feeble  and 
gradually  dying  out.  Science  had  lost  its  vitality  and  the  alliance 
with  philosophy  was  dissolved.  But  there  were  new  needs  to  be  met  and 
new  alliances  were  formed.  Philosophy  became  allied  to  theology,  and 
henceforth  under  the  new  union,  intellectual  life  was,  for  many  cent¬ 
uries,  to  proceed  under  the  guidance  of  the  Church.  The  learning  of 
the  past  was  in  part  kept  and  transformed;  Augustine  strove  with 
success  to  retain  the  old  patterns  of  thought  and  adapt  the  classical 
heritage  to  the  new  goals  of  human  life,  salvation  being  now  the 
concern  of  educated  men. 

Though  striving  in  times  of  great  turmoil,  Augustine  created 
from  the  dead  and  spiritless  pagan  ethic  a  new  and  vital  mode  of  life. 
Instead  of  religion  being  allied  to  and  controlled  by  the  state, 
Augustine  completely  divorced  it  from  the  government,  and  this  action 
surely  places  him  in  a  position  of  importance  for  us  today.  This 
breaking  of  the  tie  between  the  Christian  religion  and  the  civil  powers, 
which  Augustine  inaugurated,  was  a  boon  of  incalculable  value.  But 
Augustine  could  discern  the  repercussions  of  such  a  momentous  step. 

Men  had  to  be  prepared  for  positions  in  the  State  and  for  positions  in 
the  Church,  and  a  new  basic  system  of  education  suitable  for  entrance 
to  either  had  to  be  devised.  His  stress  on  the  liberal  arts,  though 
regarded  as  a  prelude  to  religious  education,  was  actually  the  curric¬ 
ulum  suggested  as  the  basic  education  for  all.  This  pattern  is  still 
with  us  today.  The  alliance  of  theology  with  philosophy  brought  much 
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critical  scholarship  to  bear  on  many  diverse  kinds  of  difficult  problems 
especially  on  problems  in  education.  This  action,  inaugurated  by 
Augustine,  still  finds  relevance  at  the  present  time. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  ought  to  view  with  suspicion  any  one 
who  offers  a  straightforward  answer  to  the  problems  of  education. 
Augustine  could  find  no  straightforward  easy  answer,  but  offered  suggest 
ions  for  consideration  by  other  interested  parties  of  his  day.  Owing  to 
the  upheaval  in  the  fifth  century,  his  suggestions  were  not  then  con¬ 
sidered  but  formed  the  basis  of  the  later  educational  programs  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  He  offered  advice  in  two  specific  areas  in  the  general 
field  of  education:  the  curriculum  and  the  teacher. 

Implications  for  Curriculum  and  Teaching 

The  books  with  which  this  thesis  is  mainly  concerned  provided  the 
program  of  study  which  future  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  early 
Christian  period  would  reasonably  require.  Augustine  holds  that  what¬ 
ever  was  true  and  useful  in  the  intellectual  disquisitions  or  dissertat¬ 
ions  studied  by  the  pagan  masters  should  be  included  in  the  studies  of 
the  Christians,  for,  he  remarked,  it  was  "ours  by  right,"  and  instanced 
as  an  analogy  the  appropriation  of  the  possessions  of  the  Egyptians  by 
the  outgoing  Hebrews.  The  study  of  at  least  some  of  the  liberal  arts 
was  essential  to  the  understanding  and  elucidation  and  hence  the 
teaching  of  the  Scriptures. 

Augustine  proposed  that  the  teacher  should  have  the  desire  to 
lead  the  pupil  through  the  same  channels  of  knowledge  and  experience 
through  which  he  had  passed,  so  that  the  pupil  too  may  discover  the 
knowledge  for  which  he  is  searching.  The  teacher  must  be  in  a  position 
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to  guide  the  pupil  in  the  way  which  he  ought  to  go,  expressing  freely 
his  own  vision  but  allowing  the  young  minds  to  evaluate  for  themselves. 
The  distinction  between  knowledge  by  acquaintance  and  knowledge  by 
description  is  developed  by  Augustine  in  De  Magistro. 

Though  St.  Augustine's  ideas  were  basic  to  medieval  and  re¬ 
naissance  education  he  was  eminently  practical  in  his  suggestions  as 
to  the  minutiae  of  teaching.  His  realistic  grasp  of  detail  is  shown 
repeatedly  in  De  Catechizandis  Rudibus.  Suggestions  for  the  essentials 
in  teacher  training,  the  value  of  demonstration  rather  than  verbal  ex¬ 
planations  are  still  as  valid  today  as  in  the  fourth  century.  As  in¬ 
dicated  earlier  in  this  thesis,  the  importance  of  demonstration  is 
shown  in  his  discussion  with  Adeodatus  where  he  presents  the  illustrat¬ 
ion  of  learning  the  art  of  fowling,  (p.  37) 

Augustine's  insight  into  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  good 
teacher,  one  feels,  reflects  his  own  pedagogical  experience.  His 
analysis  of  the  reactions  of  teachers  to  pupils  and  of  pupils  to  teachers 
is  still  pertinent.  Cheerfulness,  sympathy,  resourcefulness,  awareness 
of  the  effect  of  the  teacher's  personality  on  his  pupils  have  always  been 
fundamental.  The  importance  of  the  teacher's  voice  was  also  recognized 
by  Augustine.  Modern  writers,  on  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  education, 
have  re-iterated  all  these  points.  In  a  recent  discussion  of  the 
teacher  and  the  educative  process,  Crow  suggests  that  "the  personality 
of  the  teacher  is  potent,  but  is  constantly  subjected  to  the  challenge 
of  pupil  behaviour. Augustine's  list  of  desirable  teacher  traits  is 

I 

J-Crow,  L.D.  and  A.  Crow.  Educational  Psychology.  New  York: 
American  Book  Co.,  1948.  p.  26. 
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almost  identical  with  those  listed  by  the  American  Council  of 
Education.  Moreover,  most  texts  on  educational  administration  and 


psychology  stress  the  importance  of  teacher-pupil  interaction. 


"...and  as  communities  have  come  to  expect  the  teacher  to  be  a 
key  agent  in  shaping  the  total  life  pattern  of  learners, 
educators  have  come  to  believe  and  rather  successfully 
demonstrate  that  friendly,  confidential  personal  relationships 
between  teachers  and  children  are  highly  desirable.  They 
point  out  that  many  essential  learnings  can  hardly  occur  on 
any  other  basis. 


Though  primarily  a  philosopher,  Augustine  was  also  a  sound 
psychologist.  He  stresses  four  aspects  of  the  teaching  situation 
which  are  currently  receiving  renewed  emphasis  by  educational 
writers:  motivation,  individual  differences  (including  enrichment 

for  gifted  students),  the  importance  of  readiness,  and  the  essential 


need  for  security  for  scholastic  progress. 


Motivation  has  always  received  attention  by  educational 
psychologists.  Anderson  has  suggested  that  the  revived  interest  in, 
and  new  theories  of,  motivation  by  psychologists  could  readily  be 
applied  to  education. 

"The  teacher  must  have  some  general  conception  of  good 
motivation  which  he  can  apply  to  the  interpretation, 
control  and  change  of  children's  behaviour  in  a  variety 
of  circumstances.  The  educational  psychologist  must  be 
able  to  provide  him  with  such  an  academically  sound 
systematic  approach  with  which  the  teacher  can  replace 
his  own  home-made  constructions."  ^ 


Augustine  would  agree  with  Stephens,  who  writes: 


^American  Council  on  Education,  Brochure  Number  11 „  The 
Council,  Washington,  D.C.  Crow  and  Crow,  op  cit. ,  p.  27. 

O 

Haskew,  Laurence  D.  This  Is  Teaching.  Chicago:  Scott, 
Foresman  &  Co.,  1956.  p.  120. 

Anderson,  Charles  C.  "Prolegomena  to  a  Systematic  Study  of 
Motivation  in  Education."  The  Alberta  Journal  of  Educational  Research, 
Vol .  VII,  No.  2,  June  1961.  p.  81. 
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"Of  all  the  psychological  devices  available  to  the  teacher, 
the  device  of  motivation  is,  by  long  odds,  the  most  important. 

With  this  one  device  alone  a  fair  amount  of  educational  growth 
could  be  induced.  If  we  make  it  important  for  a  child  to 
learn  a  given  thing,  there  is  a  fair  chance  that  he  will 
learn  it.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  there  are  additional 
mechanisms  necessary  for  learning  and  that  motivation  can 
never  produce  learning  without  the  aid  of  these  other 
mechanisms.  But  the  application  of  motivation  very  often 
will  automatically  invoke  those  other  necessary  mechanisms. 

Hence  by  making  it  important  for  a  child  to  learn,  we  may 
set  in  motion  all  the  forces  necessary  for  learning."^ 

The  term  individual  differences  has  a  modern  ring,  but  in  fact 
this  has  engaged  the  attention  of  writers  from  Plato  onwards.  Today, 
the  problem  has  both  sociological  and  psychological  implications. 
Society  needs  to  develop  the  individual  to  his  full  potential,  as 
Cornog  suggests  in  the  57th  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education. 

"It  is  important  for  a  free  society  such  as  ours  to  educate 
its  gifted  youth  not  merely  because  the  most  intensive 
education  of  them  is  necessary  to  society's  survival  in 
this  age  of  advanced  technology  and  science  but  because, 
under  the  tenets  of  our  philosophy  of  human  rights  and 
equality,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  birthright  of  every  man 
to  have  as  rich  and  appropriate  opportunity  for  self- 
realization,  for  acquiring  self-knowledge  and  self-  ^ 

discipline,  as  his  capacities  and  aspirations  allow  him." 

On  the  North  American  continent,  in  the  first  half  of  this 
century,  democratic  education  tended  to  stress  egalitarian  schooling 
rather  than  equality  of  opportunity,  so  that  at  the  present  time, 
discussion  is  concerned  with  the  problem  of  how  to  provide  for  in¬ 
dividual  differences  without  complete  segregation.  Augustine  re¬ 
cognized  that  differences  in  ability  and  aptitude  could  not  be  ignored, 
and  he  appreciated  that  the  need  for  adapting  the  type  of  instruction 


^Stephens,  J.M.  Educational  Psychology.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&  Co. ,  1951.  pp.  314-315. 

^Cornog,  Wm.H.  "The  Importance  of  Education  for  the  Gifted." 
The  57th  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education , 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1958.  p.  14. 
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to  the  intelligence  of  the  student  was  imperative.  Dunlop  urged  educat¬ 
ional  administrators  recently  to  understand  and  accept  this  principle: 

"Since  children  learn  best  when  working  at  slightly  above  their 
level  of  attainment,  class  instruction  aimed  at  a  common  level 
of  challenge  becomes  relatively  ineffective.  Once  this  situat¬ 
ion  is  accepted,  something  can  be  done  about  it.  But  first, 
it  must  be  accepted . 

Twentieth  century  psychologists,  whether  of  the  connectionist 
school  or  not,  have  all  accepted  the  law  of  readiness  as  put  forward 
by  E.L.  Thorndike.  Educational  practice  in  this  regard  has  not  lagged 
behind  theory.  Teachers,  particularly  in  the  elementary  schools,  carry 
out  programs  designed  to  help  to  develop  readiness  for  learning.  They 
recognize  with  Crow  that: 

"children  of  the  same  age  are  not  necessarily  at  the  same  stage 
of  readiness  to  learn.  Differences  are  caused  not  only  by 
variation  in  rate  of  maturing  but  also  by  differences  in 
previous  learning  background. 

Augustine  in  the  fifth  century  accepted  the  proposition  that  the 

basic  need  of  humans  for  a  sense  of  belonging  was  essential  to  their 

security,  and  only  with  this  security  could  they  live  a  truly  Christian 

life.  The  fundamental  truth  of  this  is  emphasized  still  by  psychologists 

and  Augustine  would  have  endorsed  the  opinion  of  Stephens  which  states: 

"Because  of  the  overwhelming  importance  of  the  basic  sense  of 
security,  it  is  clear  that  our  task  is  less  than  half  done  if 
we  concentrate  entirely  on  protecting  the  child  from  problems 
that  are  too  severe.  We  must  try  to  do  this,  of  course,  but 
we  must  try  even  more  to  build  the  individual  up  to  the  point 
where  he  can  meet  the  problems  that  are  more  and  more  severe. 

More  specifically,  we  must  help  him  develop  that  basic  sense 
of  security  or  acceptance  which  has  been  shown  to  be  so  im¬ 
portant  in  determining  adjustments  to  serious  problems. 


^Dunlop,  George  M.  "Changing;  Goals  in  Classroom  Practice." 

Address  to  the  C.E.A.  Short  Course,  Banff,  June  1st,  1961.  (by  permission) 
2Crow  and  Crow,  ££.  cit . ,  p.  210. 

^Stephens,  J.M.  op.  cit. ,  p.  626. 
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These  few  examples  serve  to  illustrate  the  modernity  and  fundamental 
nature  of  Augustine's  discussion  of  education.  He  recognized,  in 
addition,  that  the  setting  is  important,  and  his  ideas  concur  with 
those  of  Downey. 

"There  are,  in  addition,  to  the  learner  three  basic  aspects 
of  the  learning  situation:  the  thing  to  be  learned;  the  way 
it  is  to  be  learned;  and  the  setting  in  which  it  is  to  be 
learned . 

The  sociological  implications  of  Augustine's  educational  thesis  may 
now  be  examined. 

Implications  for  Educational  Sociology 

Even  in  the  fourth  century,  Augustine  believed  that  education 

was  an  essential  part  of  the  training  of  every  individual  for  the 

purposes  of  fitting  into  a  society.  This  is  a  tenet  of  current 

educational  philosophy  and  sociology. 

"The  purpose  of  public  education. .. is  to  equip  each  child 
within  the  limits  of  his  capacities  and  interests  to  live 
successfully  in  a  democratic  social  order. 

"The  end  of  education  is  to  make  the  individual  take  on  the 
behaviours  that  the  group  has  discovered  to  be  essential. 

We  cannot  leave  the  acquisition  of  those  behaviours  to 
chance 3 

If  the  adjective  Christian  was  substituted  for  democratic,  this  modern 

sociological  viewpoint  is  almost  synonymous  with  that  of  Augustine.  But 

the  "end  of  education"  for  Augustine  was  determined  by  his  theological 

concern,  and  not  by  the  overt  actions  of  any  social  group. 

"Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasurers  on  earth. . .but  lay  up 
for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven... for  where  thy  treasure 
is  there  will  thy  heart  be  also."  ^ 


^Downey,  Lawrence  W.  "Direction  Amid  Change."  Phi  Delta  Kappan, 
Bloomington,  Indiana.  Vol.  XLII,  Number  5,  February  1961.  p.  187. 

2Haskew,  Laurence  D.  This  Is  Teaching.  Chicago:  Scott, 

Foresman  &  Co.,  1956.  p.  140. 

3 Ibid. ,  p.  143. 

^Matthew  VI,  19-20. 
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Augustine,  unlike  many  educational  exponents  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  century,  recognized  that  egalitarian  education  was  impossible 
because  of  the  differing  aptitudes  and  abilities  of  individuals-  The 
current  emphasis  on  the  need  to  give  different  training  to  gifted 
children  was  recognized  by  Augustine.  However,  his  insistence  on 
adapting  instruction  to  the  capacity  of  the  learner  arose  from  his 
religious  conviction  rather  than  sociological  and  psychological  con¬ 
siderations.  For  Augustine,  however,  an  individual  should  strive  to 
fulfil  himself  in  order  to  attain  the  supreme  happiness  of  the  after 
life,  which  was  the  goal  of  his  educational  policy,  and  is  still  the 
goal  of  many  religious  schools. 

"For  precisely  this  reason,  Christian  education  takes  in  the 
whole  aggregate  of  human  life,  physical  and  spiritual, 
intellectual  and  moral,  individual,  domestic  and  social,  not 
with  a  view  of  reducing  it  in  any  way,  but  in  order  to 
elevate,  regulate  and  perfect  it,  in  accordance  with  the 
example  and  teaching  of  Christ," 

Augustine  recognized  the  value  of  the  social  factor  in  the 
training  of  children.  He  therefore  exhorted  his  charges  to  associate 
only  with  those  who  would  have  a  good  influence  on  their  lives,  and 
taught  them  to  govern  their  words,  not  their  words  govern  them.  (See 
p.  50  of  this  thesis).  The  teacher,  commented  Augustine,  must  at  all 
times  be  a  pattern  of  good  behaviour,  so  that  the  pupil  may  emulate 
that  pattern,  and  so,  in  general,  associate  only  with  those  who  base 
their  lives  on  the  Christian  ideal.  This  is  emphasized  in  pedagogy 
today.  Nunn  writes: 


1Pius  XI,  The  Christian  Education  of  Youth.  New  York:  The 
American  Press,  1936.  p.  32. 
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"It  is  sufficiently  plain  that  a  man  becomes  what  he  becomes 
mainly  as  a  result  of  his  reactions  to  his  social  environment-- 
the  influence  upon  him  of  intercourse  with  parents  and  brethren, 
of  school  fellows,  and  schoolmasters,  companions  and  rivals, 
friends  and  enemies,  employers  and  employees . "^ 

Sir  Fred  Clarke  pointed  out,  following  the  tenets  of  Matthew  Arnold,  that 

the  free  development  of  the  individual  must  take  place  within  the  life  of 

the  society  and  the  culture  in  which  he  lived.  Culture  is  not  an  addition 

or  a  background  but  is  the  medium  in  which  individual  development  takes 

place.  The  development  of  the  powers  of  the  individual  can  only  take 

place  in  terms  of  the  common  culture: 

"He  has  potentialities  of  speech  and  these  take  the  form,  in 
England,  of  the  English  language.  He  can  learn  to  reckon.... 

He  has  religious  propensities  and  these  must  be  developed 
into  the  elements  of  Christianity ... "^ 

Augustine  had  seen  earlier  that  any  education  must  be  reconciled 

with  the  cultural  group.  Latin  as  the  mother  tongue  must  be  taught,  with 

all  those  requirements,  reckoning,  geography,  history  and  other  pertinent 
studies  which  are  essential  to  living  in  society.  In  addition,  there 
must  always  be  explicit  or  implicit  influences  which  weld  a  society  to¬ 
gether:  for  Augustine,  the  tenets  of  Christianity. 

The  relation  of  democracy  to  the  Christian  ethic  has  been  asserted 
often,  and  there  has  been  an  assumption,  frequently  stated,  that  democracy 
is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Christian  religion.  Democracy  was  not  necessarily 
essential  to  Christianity  in  Augustine's  view,  and  Maritain  further  en¬ 
dorsed  this  when  he  suggests  that: 


iNunn,  T.P.  Education:  Its  Data  and  First  Principles.  London: 
E.  Arnold,  1945.  p.  11.  ' 

2 

Sir  Fred  Clarke.  Freedom  in  the  Educative  Society.  London: 
University  of  LondonPress,  1947.  p.  34. 
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"The  Christian  religion  is  annexed  to  no  temporal  regime;  it 
is  compatible  with  all  forms  of  legitimate  government;  it  is 
not  its  business  to  determine  which  type  of  civil  rule  men 
must  adopt  hie  et  nunc;  it  imposes  none  on  their  will  nor, 
so  long  as  the  higher  essential  principles  are  respected, 
does  it  specify  any  particular  system  of  political  philoso¬ 
phy,  no  matter  how  general,  such  as^that  system  (democracy) 
which  occupies  us  at  the  moment." 

To  achieve  Christian  salvation,  and  Augustine  and  Maritain  agree  again 

on  this  point,  the  type  of  social  order  in  which  one  lives,  is  of 

little  importance.  Maritain  writes: 

"One  can  be  a  Christian  and  achieve  one’s  salvation  while 
militating  in  favour  of  any  political  regime  whatsoever, 
always  on  condition  that  it  does  not  trespass  against 
natural  law  and  the  law  of  God.  One  can  be  a  Christian 
and  achieve  one's  salvation  while  defending  a  political 
philosophy  other  than  the  democratic  philosophy,  just  as 
one  was  able  to  be  a  Christian,  in  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  while  accepting  the  social  regime  of  slavery,  or 
in  the  seventeenth  century  while  holding  to  the  political 
regime  of  the  absolute  monarchy ....  It  was  not  given  to 
believers  faithful  to  Catholic  dogma  but  to  rationalists 
to  proclaim  in  France  the  rights  of  man  and  the  citizen, 
to  Puritans  to  strike  the  last  blow  at  slavery  in  America, 
to  atheistic  Communists  to  abolish  in  Russia  the  absolutism 
of  private  profit. "2 

To  lead  the  good  life,  the  inner  self  rather  than  any  external  social 
circumstance  is  paramount.  This  view  affected  Augustine's  philoso¬ 
phical  ideas  on  education. 

Modern  Significance  of  Augustine's  Educational  Philosophy 

In  De  Christiana,  Augustine  reviewed  the  studies  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  known  in  his  day,  and  he  regarded  the  knowledge  of  the  mechanical 
arts  as  important,  though  not  as  essential  as  the  liberal  arts.  He 
suggested  that  a  knowledge  of  languages  was  also  necessary.  Knowledge  of 
languages  and  the  mechanical  arts  would  be  valuable  in  the  understanding 


^Maritain,  Jacques.  The  Twilight  of  Civilization.  New  York: 
Sheed  and  Ward,  1943.  p.  60. 

^Maritain,  Jacques.  Christianity  and  Democracy.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1944.  pp.  36-38. 
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of  the  scriptures,  but  their  primary  value  was  their  use  in  their  own 
society.  Education  had  been  of  great  use  to  Augustine  himself.  He 
had  known  that  he  could  make  no  material  progress  without  it.  He  thus 
considered  that  the  immediate,  or  one  of  the  immediate  aims,  of 
education  was  the  use  to  which  it  could  be  put  in  the  social  atmosphere 
of  the  day.  The  curriculum  designed  by  Augustine  had  two  aims:  a 
primary  aim  which  was  associated  with  the  after  life,  and  an  immediate 
aim  which  would  enable  students  to  be  more  useful  in  this  life,  as 
well  as  to  advance  their  material  needs. 

Dewey  followed  a  course  in  which  he  defined  the  end  in  terms  of 
means,  and  he  could  account  only  for  the  means  by  reference  to  the  end. 
The  end,  for  him, 

"was  merely  a  series  of  acts  viewed  at  a  remote  stage,  and 
the  means  are  merely  a  series  viewed  at  an  earlier  one;  the 
end  is  the  name  for  a  series  of  acts  taken  collectively;^ 
means  a  name  for  the  same  series  taken  distributively . " 

Dewey's  'end'  was  something  nebulous;  as  one  act  towards  it  was  com¬ 
pleted,  the  next  step  was  planned  and  executed.  This  now  became  the 
"end"  and  when  completed,  a  new  'end'  was  planned. 

o 

"Every  means  is  a  temporary  end  until  we  have  attained  it." 
Augustine  was  in  no  doubt  about  the  'end'  toward  which  his  educational 
system  was  oriented:  preparation  for  the  better  life.  But  Dewey  and 
Augustine  show  a  certain  measure  of  agreement  in  that  the  education 
obtained  might  be  used  not  only  for  self  advancement  but  for  the  good 
of  society  in  general  -  what  Dewey  refers  to  as  the  cooperative  method. 


1922. 

Dewey , 
p.  34. 

J. 

Human  Nature  and  Conduct. 

London:  Allen  &  Unwin, 

1916. 

O 

Dewey , 
p.  123 . 

J. 

Democracy  and  Education. 

New  York:  MacMillan, 
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"Education  was  the  key  to  individual  success,  to  making  one's 
way  in  life,  to  getting  on  and  getting  ahead.  The  aim 
corresponded  with  the  realities  of  social  lif e. .  .„ Education 
must  cultivate  the  social  spirit  and  the  power  to  act  socially 
even  more  assiduously  than  it  cultivated  ambition  for  material 
success . 

"Life  is  actively  initiated  and  sustained  to  satisfy  wants. 

Since  this  is  the  case,  we  may  say  provisionally  that  the 
ultimate  aim  of  education  for  man  is  to  secure  the  fullest 

O 

satisfaction  of  human  wants..." 

Dewey  had  seen  that  if  education  had  no  ultimate  end,  it  must  become 
haphazard  and  'motiveless.'  He  later  associated  the  aim  of  education 
with  the  requirements  for  life,  albeit  a  changing  progressive  life. 
This  aim  would  be  viewed  by  Augustine  as  a  very  narrow  and  unsatisfy¬ 
ing  activity,  though  useful  for  the  purpose  of  living  provided  it  was 
oriented  towards  the  final  goal,  life  in  Heaven. 

"The  true  Christian  does  not  renounce  the  activities  of  this 
life,  he  does  not  stunt  his  natural  faculties;  but  he  develops 
and  perfects  them,  by  coordinating  them  with  the  supernatural. 

He  thus  ennobles  what  is  merely  natural  in  life  and  secures 
for  it  new  strength  in  the  material  and  temporal  order,  no 
less  than  in  the  spiritual  and  eternal.  "3 

It  would  be  pertinent  to  ask  the  relevance  and  the  significance 
of  Augustine's  philosophy  of  teaching.  It  has  been  observed  by 
writers  since  the  days  of  Thomas  Aquinas  that  there  is  much  indeter¬ 
mination  in  the  philosophy  as  set  forth  by  Augustine,  and  that  much 
calls  for  further  lucid  interpretation.  Though  some  of  the  medieval 
philosophers  have  suggested  certain  explanations  of  Augustine's 
philosophy  of  teaching,  especially  of  the  theory  of  Divine  Illuminat¬ 
ion,  none  have  succeeded  in  giving  a  clear  and  reasoned  account  of 


1-Dewey,  J.  "Some  Aspects  of  Modern  Education."  School  & 

Society,  34:  October,  1931.  p.  583. 

^Thorndike,  Edward  L.  and  Arthur  I.  Gates.  Elementary  Princii^les 
of  Education.  New  York:  MacMillan,  1930.  p0  17. 

3pope  Pius  XI,  "The  Christian  Education  of  Youth."  Catholic 
Educational  Review,  28:  March,  1930.  p.  162. 
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what  Augustine  meant.  Thus  the  theory  of  Divine  Illumination  as  such 
has  no  strong  influence  on  present  day  thought  though  Whitehead  appears 
to  adopt  a  similar  idea. 

"What  I  am  now  insisting  is  that  the  principle  of  progress  is 
from  within;  the  discovery  is  made  by  ourselves,  the  discipline 
is  self-discipline,  and  the  fruition  is  the  outcome  of  our  own 
initiative.,  The  teacher  has  a  double  function.  It  is  for  him 
to  elicit  the  enthusiasm  by  resonance  from  his  own  personality, 
and  to  create  the  environment  of  a  larger  knowledge  and  a  firmer 
purpose.  He  is  there  to  avoid  waste,  which  in  the  lower  stages 
of  existence  is  nature's  way  of  evolution.  The  ultimate  motive 
power... is  the  sense  of  value,  the  sense  of  importance.  It 
takes  the  various  forms  of  wonder,  of  curiosity,  of  reverence, 
of  tumultuous  desire  for  merging  personality  in  something 
beyond  itself. 

Augustine's  aim  of  the  educative  process  was  set  out  clearly  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  without  any  ambiguity  whatsoever.  His  aim  is  still  followed 
by  certain  sections  of  the  community  for: 

"the  primary  aim  of  education  is  so  to  form  an  individual 
that  he  will  be  both  fitted  and  determined  to  strive  con¬ 
stantly  toward  moral  perfection,  unto  the  attainment  of 
his  external  salvation.  This  primary  end  of  education  is 
clear  from  two  sources:  (a)  divine  revelation,  which  in¬ 
forms  man  that  all  human  striving  must  be  directed  towards 
the  attainment  of  eternal  happiness  with  God;  (b)  human 
reason,  which  informs  man  that  he  has  an  immortal  soul 
which  cannot  be  destined  for  this  passing  world,  nor  sat¬ 
isfied  with  any  material  happiness  alone,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  seeks  complete  happiness  in  the  possession  of 
the  highest  good.  Therefore  the  primary  and  ultimate 
aim  of  all  education  is  identical  with  the  purpose  for 
which  man  was  created:  to  know  God  and  to  enjoy  eternal 
happiness  with  Him  in  Heaven."^ 

Sir  Fred  Clarke  has  remarked  that  educational  philosophies  fall 
into  two  main  classes,  which  could  be  typified  by  St.  Augustine  and 


^Whitehead,  A.N.  The  Aims  of  Education.  New  York:  The  New 
American  Library,  1958.  p.  51. 
o 

Redden,  John  D.  and  Francis  A.  Ryan.  A  Catholic  Philosophy 
of  Education.  Milwaukee:  The  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  1956.  p.  133. 
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Rousseau  respectively.  The  difference  between  these  two  concerned 

the  belief  in  original  sin.  St.  Augustine  accepted  the  thesis  of 
original  sin,  Rousseau  did  not.  The  idea  of  Augustine  on  original  sin 
and  its  relation  to  discipline  have  been  discussed  earlier  in  this 
thesis,  (p.38)  Clarke  and  Augustine  accepted  the  position  that  man 
is  a  free  and  responsible  agent,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  he  is  sinful. 

It  is  this  latter  tendency  that  calls  into  question  the  idea  of  dis¬ 
cipline.  Discipline  was  regarded  by  St.  Augustine  and  by  Clarke  as 
something  necessary  but  not  in  the  bad  sense  of  repression.  Both 
agreed  that  it  meant  the  setting  of  one's  inner  motives  on  the  right 
track,  in  the  Christian  way  of  life,  and  that  only  in  the  severest 
cases  might  resort  to  the  rod  be  necessary.  Augustine  detested  the 
use  of  the  rod,  remembering  his  own  experiences.  However,  he  could 
conceive  of  situations  where  it  might  be  desirable,  but  only  after  all 
other  possible  measures  had  failed. 

Modern  Significance  of  Augustine's  Philosophy  of  Language 

Ryle  suggests  that  "didactic  discourse  is  the  vehicle  for  the 
transmission  of  knowledge. Epistemologists  have  long  been  aware 
of  the  close  connection  between  language  and  thought.  Augustine  re¬ 
cognized  the  importance  of  both  these  aspects  of  language  and  attempted 
to  elucidate  the  problems  involved  in  both  aspects „ 

It  may  be  recalled  that  Augustine  proposed  two  propositions. 

Firstly,  that  nothing  could  be  taught  without  signs,  except  perhaps 

3 

speaking  itself,  and  possibly  teaching.  The  second  proposition 

^-Curtis,  S.J.  and  Boultwood,  M.E.A.  A  Short  History  of  Educational 
Ideas .  London:  University  of  London  Press,  1956.  p.  535. 

^Ryle,  Gilbert.  The  Concept  of  Mind.  London:  Hutchison,  1949. p. 309. 
3pe  Magistro,  X,  29  et  seq. 
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asserted  that  words  alone,  without  the  reality  signified  by  them,  do  not 

1 

suffice  for  the  attainment  of  truth.  As  Augustine  asserts  that  no 

man  teaches  another,  but  rather  "He  who  is  said  to  dwell  in  the  inner  man," 
it  follows  that  words  serve  the  mere  functions  of  admonishment  and  prompt 
the  search  for  truth  within  us.  When  a  word  is  uttered,  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  word  and  not  a  meaningless  noise,  means  that  one  knows  what  is  sig¬ 
nified.  If  one  does  know,  then  one  recalls  rather  than  learns,  and  hence, 
Augustine  states  that  the  teacher's  function  is  to  prompt  the  student,  and 
lead  him  by  appropriate  and  subtle  questions  to  seek  for  himself  the 
necessary  knowledge  according  to  his  capacity. 

Similar  thoughts  have  been  expressed  by  both  educators  and  phil¬ 
osophers  in  the  present  century: 

"The  students  are  alive,  and  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  stimulate 
them  and  guide  their  self  development.  It  follows  as  a  corollary 
from  this  premise,  that  the  teachers  also  should  be  alive  with  living 
thoughts."^ 

Renewed  interest  in  words  as  symbols  and  the  attempt  to  include  this 

in  the  school  curriculum  was  awakened  in  this  century  by  the  publication 

3 

of  the  book  by  Ogden  and  Richards,  The  Meaning  of  Meaning.  Many  courses 

in  the  teaching  of  language  attempt  to  teach  the  problems  of  words  as 

symbols  to  children.  The  text  book  on  language  currently  in  use  in  the 

junior  high  schools  of  Alberta  devotes  a  whole  section  to  words  as  symbols. 

"A  word  is  a  symbol  -  something  that  stands  for  something  else.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  real  connection  between  the  word  and  what  it  stands 
for... But  we  must  never  forget  that  the  symbol  is  not,  itself, 
the  thing  it  stands  for."^ 

An  attempt  is  made  to  warn  the  students  of  the  many  dangers  inherent  in 
the  use  of  words  as  symbols. 


Ipe  Magistro,  X,  33-35. 

^Whitehead,  A.N.  The  Aims  of  Education. London:  MacMillan,  1929. p. 11 
^Ogden,  C.K.  and  I. A.  Richards.  The  Meaning  of  Meaning.  London: 
Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul,  1924. 

^Baker,  Harold  S.  and  Charles  H.  Campbell.  Words  and  Ideas,  Book  3. 
Toronto:  W.J.  Gage  &  Co.  Ltd.,  1953.  pp.  20  and  22. 
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"In  the  world  of  verbal  symbols,  we  must  keep  reminding  our¬ 
selves  that  the  word  is  not  the  person  or  thing  it  names. 1,3 

"Words  are  our  most  important  symbols.  But  we  must  use  them 
with  particular  care  because: 

(a)  They  are  not  things  or  ideas  in  themselves 

(b)  A  given  word  may  have  a  variety  of  meanings,  depending 
on  its  context. 

Moreover  there  is  also  a  warning  which  suggests  the  importance  of  re¬ 
cognizing  that  words  can  only  be  understood  by  the  way  in  which  they 
are  used,  which  in  turn  will  depend  on  the  knowledge  and  ideas  of  people 
who  use  them. 

"The  meanings  associated  with  words  depend  on  the  experiences  of 
those  who  use  them.  We  cannot  understand  words  without  under¬ 
standing  people.  Understanding  language,  therefore,  is  much 
more  than  attaching  meanings  to  words:  it  is^recognizing  why 
people  think  and  speak  and  act  as  they  do." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  philosophy  of  teaching,  and  other 
works  which  indicate  his  philosophy  of  language,  written  by  Augustine, 
became  the  subject  of  serious  study  by  Wittgenstein,  whose  writings 
have  had  a  considerable  impact  on  the  philosophical  atmosphere  of  the 
present  day.  Wittgenstein,  whose  earlier  work,  the  Tractatus  Logico- 
Philosophicus  showed  some  sympathy  with  the  ideas  of  Augustine,  opened 
his  later  work,  the  Philosophical  Investigations,  with  the  following 
quotation  from  Augustine: 

"When  they  (my  elders)  named  some  object,  and  accordingly 
moved  toward  something,  I  saw  this  and  I  grasped  that  the 
thing  was  called  by  the  sound  they  uttered  when  they  meant 


^Baker  and  Campbell,  op.  cit . ,  p.  23. 

2 

Baker  and  Campbell,  op.  cit. ,  p.  26. 
3  lb  id .  ,  p,  10 
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to  point  it  out.Their  intention  was  shown  by  their  bodily 
movements,  as  it  were  the  natural  language  of  all  peoples: 
the  expression  of  the  face,  the  play  of  the  eyes,  the 
movement  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  tone  of  voice 
which  expressed  our  state  of  mind  in  seeking,  having, 
rejecting,  or  avoiding  something.  Thus,  as  I  heard  words 
repeatedly  used  in  their  proper  places  in  various  sentences 
I  gradually  learnt  to  understand  what  objects  they  signified; 
and  after  I  had  trained  my  mouth  to  form  these  signs,  I  used 
them  to  express  my  own  desires . 

Wittgenstein  remarked  that  Augustine  gave  a  particular  picture  of  the 

essence  of  human  language  which  showed  that  individual  words  in 

language  name  objects  or  things,  and  that  sentences  were  combinations 

of  such  names.  In  connection  with  this,  Wittgenstein  writes: 

"In  this  picture  of  language  we  find  the  roots  in  the 
following  idea:  Every  word  has  a  meaning.  This  meaning 
is  correlated  with  the  word.  It  is  the  object  for  which 
it  stands. 

Augustine,  he  continues,  does  not  speak  of  there  being  any  difference 
between  kinds  of  words.  One  things  primarily  of  nouns,  proper  names, 
and  secondarily  of  the  names  of  certain  actions  and  properties,  and 
the  remaining  kinds  of  words  just  have  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  Philosophical  Investigations,  frequent 
reference  is  made  to  Augustine,  usually,  however,  to  attack  or  re¬ 
fute  certain  ideas  concerning  language  which  were  still  prevalent. 

The  picture  theory  of  language,  which  has  a  place  in  Augustine's 
philosophy  of  language  had  been  abandoned  by  Wittgenstein  as  early  as 
1939.  The  theory  had  contained  the  serious  suggestion  that  the  primary 
function  of  words  in  any  significant  sentence  was  related  to  the  elements 
in  the  world*  Augustine's  formula, which  had  been  accepted  for  so  long, 


^-Confessions ,  I,  8. 
o 

Wittgenstein,  L.  Philosophical  Investigations.  Oxford: 
Blackwell,  1958.  Paragraph  1. 
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that  words  acquire  their  meaning  by  being  associated  with  things,  was 

attacked  by  Wittgenstein.  Wittgenstein  substituted  for  this  method  of 

elucidation,  the  idea  that  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  to  be  found  in  its 

use,  that  is,  what  we  do  with  the  word  in  the  language.  Words  before 

this  time  had  been  forced  into  a  sort  of  basic  mould,  and  complexes 

formed  from  this  mould  which  had  reference  to  the  realities  in  the 

world.  Wittgenstein  wanted  to  look  at  language  as  it  actually  is,  as 

it  is  used  by  human  beings,  and  less  in  its  abstract  symbolic  form. 

Language  is  "as  much  a  part  of  our  natural  history  as  walking,  eating, 

2 

drinking,  playing."  "The  speaking  of  language  is  part  of  an  activity, 

Q 

or  a  form  of  life."J 

It  was  considered  by  many,  in  Augustine's  time  and  also  up  to  the 
twentieth  century,  that  in  all  speech  and  writing  there  was  some  element 
in  common,  some  sort  of  essence  which  if  only  it  could  be  isolated, 
would  enable  one  to  understand  the  nature  of  language.  But,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  language  has  a  multiplicity  of  different  uses  which  must  be 
sought , evaluated  and  described. 

"And  the  multiplicity  is  not  something  fixed,  given  once  for 
all;  but  new  types  of  language,  new  language  -  games,  as 
we  may  say,  come  into  existence,  and  others  become  obselete 
and  get  forgotten."^ 

In  his  earlier  work,  Wittgenstein  had  experimented  with  ideas  leading  to 
a  perfect  language,  but  later  he  saw  the  folly  of  this,  and  commenced 
comparing  the  different  ways  in  which  words  are  used,  and  instances: 

^Wittgenstein,  L.  Philosophical  Investigations ,  Oxford: 
Blackwell,  1958.  Paragraph  43. 

2 Ibid. ,  Paragraph  25. 

3 Ibid. ,  Paragraph  23. 

^Ibid . ,  Paragraph  23. 
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"giving  orders  and  obeying  them--describing  the  appearance 
of  an  object  or  giving  its  measurements--constructing  an 
object  from  a  description-reporting  an  event--f orming  and 
testing  a  hypothesis-presenting  the  results  of  an  experiment 
in  tables  or  diagrams- -making  up  a  story  and  relating  it— 
play  acting  — singing  catches  — guessing  riddles— making  a 
joke  and  telling  it— solving  a  problem  in  practical  arith¬ 
metic--  translating  from  one  language  into  another  — asking , 
thinking,  cursing,  greeting,  praying. "1 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  attempt  to  extract  the  essence  or 

force  these  different  ways  into  one  mould,  could  be  successful. 

Augustine  suggests  that  if  a  word  or  phrase  is  not  understood 

by  a  student,  repetition  of  a  synonymous  statement  will  elucidate  the 

original  word  or  phrase,  as  this  different  phraseology  may  be  more 

precise,  accurate  or  clear  to  the  student.  But  Wittgenstein  would 

surmise  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  one  could  get  at  the  real 

meaning  of  some  phrase  by  translating  it  into  some  other  sentence. 

In  the  idea  of  language-games,  Wittgenstein  shows  that  in  primitive 

cases  one  could  use  just  a  few  words  whose  definition  had  been 

learned  ostensively.  But  language  is  infinitely  more  complex  and 

difficult.  The  different  uses  of  words  "overlap,  intersect  and 

2 

interfere  with  one  another."  On  considering  the  tools  in  a  tool 
box,  Wittgenstein  points  out  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  give  a  simple 
answer  to  the  straightforward  question,  What  is  a  hammer?  But 
when  an  apparently  similar  simple  question  is  asked  of  the  type 
What  is  a  number?  one  becomes  entangled  in  all  sorts  of  difficult¬ 
ies,  if  numbers  are  thought  of  in  the  same  sort  of  way  as  concrete, 

3 

like  hammers.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  such  confusions,  and  be¬ 
come  more  deeply  sensitive  to  the  ways  in  which  words  are  used  in 


^-Wittgenstein,  op.  cit.  ,  Paragraph  23. 
^ Ibid . ,  Paragraph  67. 

O 

Ibid . ,  Paragraph  11. 
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their  different  settings,  that  is  in  their  different  language-games 
"especially  when  we  are  doing  philosophy."  Augustine  argues  that 
most  things  can  be  taught  using  ostensive  definitions,  and  modern 
philosophers  would  agree  that  in  some  cases,  this  can  be  done.  But 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  misunderstandings  can  readily  arise,  as 
for  instance  in  the  cases  of  colours  and  numbers.  Teaching  by 
ostensive  definition  is  not  always  possible  particularly  in  the  case 
of  properties  and  qualities.  For  example  if  one  points  to  a  piece 
of  red  cloth,  and  says,  "that  is  red,"  misunderstanding  might  arise 
because  the  observer  might  think  that  the  shape  or  the  texture  was 
being  referred  to  by  the  word  'red.'  Moreover,  only  occasionally 
can  one  teach  by  negative  definition.  One  can  explain  the  term 
'arrogance*  by  'not  modest,'  but  colours  and  numbers  are  but  two  of 
the  types  of  words  which  defy  ostensive  or  negative  definition. 

It  seems  that  Augustine  sometimes  confuses  the  unimportant 
thing,  the  sign,  with  the  important,  the  meaning.  Wittgenstein  re¬ 
calls  this  when  he  writes  "but  if  we  had  to  name  anything  which  is 

2 

the  life  of  the  sign,  we  should  have  to  say  that  it  was  its  use." 

It  is  the  operation  of  the  signs  and  thoughts  which  Augustine 
in  his  work,  De  Magistro,  designates  as  thinking.  Wittgenstein  supports 
Augustine's  thesis  here  for  he  writes  "thinking  is  essentially  the 

O 

activity  of  operating  with  signs." 

Augustine  has  a  tendency  to  look  for  something  common  in  all 
entities  and  subsume  them  under  a  general  term,  for  example,  that 

1-Wittgenstein,  ££.  cit.  ,  Paragraph  11. 

^Wittgenstein,  L.  The  Blue  Book.  Oxford:  Blackwell,  1958. p. 4. 

3 Ibid. ,  p.  6. 
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properties  are  ingredients  of  things  as  "alcohol  is  of  beer  or  wine." 
Augustine  also  connects  the  meaning  of  a  word  with  its  image  as  some¬ 
thing  correlated  to  the  word,  which  means  that  he  looked  at  words  as 
proper  names,  confusing  the  bearer  of  a  name  with  the  meaning  of  the 
name.  Augustine's  craving  for  generality,  for  general  terms,  and  so 
essences  have  all  contributed  to  a  confusion  in  the  use  of  language,  a 
confusion  which,  Wittgenstein  suggests  "has  shackled  philosophical 
investigations . It  should  be  conceded  that  Augustine  did  distin¬ 
guish  between  many  meanings  which  were  confused  in  his  day,  and  this 
work  is  being  carried  on  by  modern  philosophers. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  word  'time'  that  Augustine  was 
really  puzzled.  He  could  see  that  there  was  a  difficulty  here,  for  he 
stated  that  he  knew  what  time  was  until  he  was  asked  the  question,  What 
is  time?  This  question  looks  like  a  question  requiring  a  definition, 
but  any  attempt  to  define  it  only  leads  to  further  undefined  terms. 
Augustine  could  see  the  apparent  contradiction  in  the  measurement  of 
time.  In  fact  he  could  not  see  how  it  could  be  measured  at  all.  For, 
quoting  Wittgenstein  who  was  referring  to  Augustine's  dilemma: 

"the  past  can't  be  measured,  it  has  gone  by;  and  the 

future  can't  be  measured  because  it  has  not  yet  come.  ^ 

And  the  present  can't  be  measured  for  it  has  no  extension." 

Wittgenstein  suggests  that  the  contradiction  appears  to  arise  from  a 
conflict  between  two  different  usages  of  a  word,  in  this  case  the  word 
'measure.'  Augustine  thinks  it  is  analogous  to  measuring  length--that 
is  the  distance  between  two  points  on  a  sort  of  travelling  stream  which 


^Wittgenstein,  Blue  Book,  p.  19. 
2 Ibid . ,  p.  26 . 
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passes  a  single  individual.  But  this  sort  of  measurement  cannot  be 
applied  to  time,  for  time  has  no  extension.  However,  man  has  always 
attempted  to  measure  time,  not  by  the  paradigms  used  to  measure  con¬ 
crete  objects,  but  usually  by  reference  to  celestial  bodies.  But  this 
measurement  in  itself  is  questionable  since  even  the  planets  are  also 
existing  in  time,  and  so  cannot  be  used  as  a  true  paradigm.  Wittgenstein 
reminds  one  that  "it  is  very  often  difficult  for  a  child  to  believe  that 
one  word  can  have  two  meanings."'*' 

Augustine's  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  language  is  very 
considerable  and  formed  the  basis  of  philosophical  ideas  concerning 
language  until  the,  present  century.  Modern  philosophers,  Wittgenstein 
and  his  disciples,  have  recognized  their  debt  to  Augustine,  though  they 
have  shown  some  of  the  weaknesses  in  Augustine's  language  theories.  As 
Wittgenstein  suggests  "Philosophy,  as  we  use  the  word,  is  a  fight 

o 

against  the  fascination  which  forms  of  expression  exert  upon  us." 

Modern  Significance  of  Augustine's  Ideas  on  Memory 

The  place  of  memory  in  the  learning  situation  has  been  designated 
by  Augustine  as  one  of  the  most  important.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
with  the  scarcity  of  books  in  those  days,  memory  was  bound  to  play  a  very 
much  greater  role  than  it  does  today.  However,  it  is  still  of  great  im¬ 
portance  today.  The  theories  put  forward  by  Augustine,  have,  in  the  main, 
been  retained,  though  philosophical  investigation  coupled  with  the  great 
advances  in  medical  and  psychological  sciences  have  supplied  a  clearer 


^Wittgenstein,  Blue  Book,  p.  26. 
2 Ibid. ,  p.  27. 
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view.  The  close  connection  between  mind,  thought  and  knowledge  which 
Augustine  emphasized,  is  valid  today.  Nothing  is  so  uniquely  personal 
to  a  man  as  his  memories:  one's  inner  life  revolves  around  their  con¬ 
templation. 

Augustine's  view  that  the  memory  is  the  "great  storehouse  of  the 

mind,"  is  still  accepted  by  modern  philosophers,  but  a  distinction  is 

now  made  between  the  concept  of  memory  and  the  concept  of  remembering. 

"The  contrast  between  the  special  sense  and  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  verb  to  remember  lies,  of  course,  more 
properly,  between  the  concept  of  memory  and  the  concept 
of  remembering.  The  concept  of  memory  is  the  concept 
of  a  storage  system,  but  the  concept  of  remembering  is 
not  its  natural  corollary,  that  of  the  wholesale  removal 
from  store  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  experience. 

Rather  it  is  devoted  to  the  removal,  not  of  special 
articles,  but  of  any  articles  when  conditions  are  such 
that  the  transaction  deserves  attention. 

Recall  by  means  of  images,  as  suggested  by  Augustine,  has  re¬ 
ceived  some  criticism  from  modern  writers.  According  to  Hume,  to 
remember  something  is  to  have  a  special  kind  of  mental  experience  in 
the  form  of  a  mental  image  different  from  any  other  kind.  Modern 
versions  of  the  memory  image  theory  avoid  the  notorious  flaw  in  Hume's 
theory  by  attempting  to  account  for  the  fact  of  honest  but  mistaken 
memory  claims.  Augustine's  views  presented  certain  paradoxical  re¬ 
sults  concerning  the  infallibility  of  memory.  (Page  86  of  this  thesis). 
In  fact,  investigations  by  Gal ton  have  revealed  that  memory  images  are 
by  no  means  essential  to  remembering.  It  was  found  that: 

"at  one  extreme,  there  were  individuals  who  reported  imagery 
as  bright  and  clear  as  the  actually  perceived  scene.  Their 
images  were  never  blotchy  or  indistinct,  but  brilliant  and  as 
rich  in  their  particulars  as  though  the  breakfast  table  were, 


■'■Benjamin,  B.S.  "Remembering."  Mind,  Vol.  65,  1956.  p.  331. 
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at  this  moment,  in  front  of  them.  At  the  other  extreme,  there 
were  individuals  who  could  report  no  imagery  at  all.  They 
could  recollect  the  table  in  verbal  terms, ^even  as  regards 
colour,  but  there  were  no  images  of  it." 

Bertrand  Russell  in  his  book  The  Analysis  of  Mind  expounds  the 
theory  that  a  memory  image  is  distinguished  from  others  by  a  feeling  of 
familiarity.  It  is  this  feeling  of  familiarity,  which  at  its  vaguest 
is  the  feeling  that  "this  has  happened  before  somewhere"  that  provides 
man  with  the  sense  of  pastness  essential  to  memory.  To  remember,  then, 
is  (1)  to  have  an  image  marked  by  this  feeling  of  familiarity  and  (2)  to 
formulate  a  belief  based  on  the  feeling  that  both  the  image  and  the  event 
remembered  belong  to  the  past. 

It  would  appear  that  both  Hume  and  Russell  are  seeking  some  mark 
or  sign  whereby  a  remembering  state  of  mind  can  be  distinguished  from, 
for  example,  an  imagining  state  of  mind.  This  mark  or  sign  is  for  Hume, 
the  vivacity  of  the  image,  while  for  Russell  it  is  familiarity,  or  a 
feeling  of  familiarity,  and  it  is  because  of  the  presence  of  this  charact¬ 
eristic,  or  alternatively,  because  of  the  existence  of  this  feeling,  that 
one  is  able  to  know,  whenever  one  remembers  something,  that  it  is  rememb¬ 
ering  in  which  one  is  engaged  and  not  imagining.  Familiarity  is: 

"the  characteristic  by  which  we  distinguish  the  images  we 
trust ....  Some  images  are  like  sensations,  feel  very  familiar, 
while  others  feel  strange. 

Russell's  suggestion  of  familiarity  is  an  attempt  to  find  such  a  character 
istic.  But  it  is  impossible  for  a  feeling  of  familiarity  to  distinguish 
with  any  certainty  images  of  the  memory  from  images  of  the  imagination. 

-^Hunter,  Ian  M.L.  Memory:  Facts  and  Fallacies.  London:  Penguin 
Books,  1957  o  p.  141. 

^Russell,  B.  Analysis  of  Mind.  London:  Allen  &  Unwin,  1927.  p.161 
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Yet  this  is  not  to  say  that  some  kind  of  what  Holland  calls  a  Memory 

Indicator  cannot  exist;  only,  perhaps,  that  it  tends  to  elude  des- 

1 

cription. 

2 

Ayer,  discussing  this  subject,  found  it  simpler  to  regard  the 
word  memory  as  being  employed  in  two  senses.  One  of  these  senses  may 
be  called  the  "remembering  how"  sense  or  more  usually  habit-memory.  In 
this  sense,  one  remembers  how  to  swim,  to  ride  a  bicycle  or  to  solve 
an  equation.  There  are  no  past  events  to  recall,  but  it  is  necessary 
merely  to  perform  the  skill,  which  in  the  past,  has  been  learned.  If 
one  is  asked  to  verify  a  statement  that  he  knows  how  to  do  certain 
things,  e.g.  repeat  a  poem,  then  the  recitation  or  performance  of  that 
thing  is  the  verification. 

The  other  sense  is  the  "remembering  what"  or  as  it  is  usually 
called  "memory  of  events."  In  this  sense,  remembering  past  events  is 
required;  last  year's  holiday,  breakfast  this  morning,  or  the  first  time 
one  acted  in  a  play,  but  not  the  words  learnt. 

Habit  memory  is  the  type  of  memory  which  can  readily  be  verified; 
the  learned  skill  is  performed.  In  the  case  of  memory  of  events, 
verification  may  turn  out  to  be  a  much  more  difficult  operation.  State¬ 
ments  about  the  past  may  be  divided  into  two  categories  for  the  purposes 
of  verification.  In  the  case  of  those  which  are  'accessible'  one  could 
verify  whether  the  speaker  was  there,  or  could  have  been  there,  or 
whether  it  was  within  his  life  time  or  within  his  physical  reach. 
Corroboration  of  other  witnesses  could  be  sought.  In  the  case  of  non- 
accessible  events,  one  would  have  to  rely  on  written  documents.  Events 

^Holland,  R.F.  "The  Empiricist  Theory  of  Memory."  Mind,  Vol.  63, 
1954,  p.  469. 

o 

1956  Ayer,  A.J.  The  Problem  of  Knowledge.  London:  Penguin  Books, 

’  Chapter  IV,  pp.  134-175. 
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which  occurred  very  recently  are  usually  remembered  vividly  and  accurately 
and  these  are  the  easiest  to  verify.  Before  one's  life  time,  dependence 
on  archeological,  historical,  geological  and  any  other  relevant  evidence 
would  be  necessary.  Until  recently  all  verification  of  memory  events 
depended  on  memory.  Reporters  often  went  back  to  their  quarters  and 
wrote  an  event  from  memory,  albeit  very  recent  memory.  But  modern 
photography  and  mechanical  recording  devices  have  enabled  images,  both 
visual  and  auditory,  of  events  to  be  recorded  and  these  may  be  reprod¬ 
uced  as  verification  without  resorting  to  memory. 

If,  for  Augustine,  memory  could  be  regarded  as  under  the  influence 
of  Divine  Illumination,  then  it  was  infallible,  but  Augustine  conceded 
that  there  were  occasions  when  memory  was  inaccurate.  Augustine  never 
resolved  this  paradox,  and  this  has  been  a  source  of  considerable  debate 
among  later  philosophers. 

CONCLUSION 

In  nearly  all  of  his  voluminous  writings,  Augustine  makes  some 
reference  to  the  value  of  education.  Some  of  his  works  are  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  the  educative  process.  His  philosophy  of  teaching 
is  set  forth  in  De  Magistro,  while  the  more  practical  aspect  is  re¬ 
corded  in  De  Christiana  andDe  Catechizandis  Rudibus.  Though  there  is 
usually  some  connection  between  the  educational  philosophy  and  the 
practical  application  of  it,  little  explanation  of  Augustine's 
practical  policy,  as  revealed  in  De  Catechizandis  Rudibus  and  De 
Christiana  can  be  found  in  his  philosophy  of  education  as  set  out  in 


De  Magistro. 
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It  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  reason  for  this  lack  of  connect¬ 
ion.  It  may  be  that  his  philosophy  of  teaching  was  recorded  in  the 
early  days  of  his  Christian  life,  before  he  had  seriously  considered 
the  implications  of  the  new  faith,  and  its  impact  on  the  learning 
situation.  It  may  be  that  he  had  changed  his  views  on  educational 
polity.  His  philosophical  opinions  were  postulated,  in  the  greater 
part  of  De  Magistro,  on  mainly  secular  grounds,  and  his  propositions 
appear  to  be  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  knowledge  was  the  product 
of  experience,  reason  and  cognition,  without  any  reference  to  the 
Absolute.  Such  a  conclusion  would  be  unacceptable  to  the  new  theology, 
and  it  appears  that  the  theory  of  Divine  Illumination  was  introduced 
towards  the  end  of  the  work  tangentially  and  almost  precipitately.  As 
a  result,  the  whole  theory  of  Divine  Illumination  seems  to  break  in 
suddenly  on  what  is  a  flowing  reasoned  dissertation,  and  this  intrus¬ 
ion,  without  previous  preparation,  shocks  the  reader.  This  abruptness 
may  account  for  the  dogmatic  way  in  which  it  is  outlined,  with  no 
serious  attempt  at  lucid  explanation.  Philosophers  and  theological 
scholars  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  and  even  to  the  present  day  have 
no  clear  defence  of  Augustine's  divine  postulation. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  Augustine  ranges  the  whole 
gamut  of  educational  problems  from  the  purely  theoretical  bases  to  the 
practical  detail  of  classroom  routine.  Too  little  attention  has  been 
accorded  the  excellent  practical  suggestions  given  in  De  Catechizandis 
Rudibus  by  one  whose  whole  life  had  been  spent  in  the  field  of  educat¬ 


ion,  and  who  had  worked  under  both  the  pagan  and  the  Christian  systems. 
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In  his  final  suggestions  for  Christian  teachers,  Augustine  had  retained 
what  was  praiseworthy  in  the  pagan  system,  rejecting  only  those  aspects 
which  hindered  the  progress  of  the  child,  mainly  fear  and  chastisement. 

l 

His  association  with  the  New  Academy  had  made  him  a  sceptic,  and  with 
them,  to  doubt  was  literally  to  lose  heart.  Further  experience  of  life, 
particularly  the  attitude  of  the  Neo-Platonists  and  later  Christianity, 
had  taught  him  to  be  sceptical  of  all  but  the  best.  It  is  interesting 
that  the  charge  has  been  made  that  much  modern  philosophy  is  not 
philosophy  but  philosophic  doubt. 

Augustine  turned  from  scepticism  to  the  love  inculcated  by  the 
Christian  faith,  and  desired  above  all  things  to  help  his  fellow  man 
in  whatever  way  "it  pleased  God  to  call  him."  But  true  philosophy. 


allied  with  theology,  always  remained  his  first  love. 


"Yet  the  heart  of  true  philosophy,  of  that  wisdom,  which 
Plato  declared  to  be  'the  noblest  pursuit  of  all'  and 
which  begins  and  ends  in  wonder,  is  a  regenerated  heart. 
The  impulses  of  an  impure  heart,  however  warm,  are  as 
foreign  to  wisdom  as  the  cold  calculations  of  the  mind. 
"Give  me  a  pure  heart,  0  Lord,  and  renew  a  right  spirit 
within  me"  is  as  necessary  a  prayer  for  the  philosopher 
who  would  voice  wisdom  and  not  sophism  as  it  is  for 
simple  unlettered  men.  Now  should  he  ever  forget  the 
counsel  of  the  sage  of  the  Upanishad  (as  of  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes) :  uLet  the  lover  of  Braham 
follow  wisdom0  Let  him  not  ponder  on  many  words,  for 
many  words  are  weariness." 


Wisdom  is  one  of  the  indefinables  of  philosophy.  However,  if  St.  Paul's 

o 

description  of  wisdom  as  "Christ,  the  power  of  God,  the  wisdom  of  God," 


be  accepted,  then  Augustine,  seeking  wisdom  as  the  goal  of  life  envisaged 
education  as  leading  to  that  end. 


^Fausset,  Hugh  I'Anson.  Towards  Fidelity.  London:  Victor 
Gollancz  1952,  p.  13. 

^1  Corinthians  1,24. 
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